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REVIEWS 

ciety in America, By Harriet Martineau. 3 

yols, Saunders & Otley. 

43 is a book of no ordinary import. Miss 

{artineau is a profound and original thinker ; 

t, to her independence of mind, is added a 

° sh of enthusiasm, a loftiness of aspiration, 
hat seems to draw her sometimes above the 
shere of realities, and to hurry her into opinions 
hich cannot be accepted without further consi- 
bration by those whose habits and life are of a 
more practical cast. 

As an account of America and the Americans, 
erather fear that this work will prove a disap- 
sintment to ordinary readers. In her delightful 
jitle essays on Political Economy, Miss Marti- 

ea enlivened the dryness of her subjects by 
yeh beautiful details and traits of life and man- 
ers, embodying them in stories of such vivid 
yman interest, that she at once took her place 
sa writer of fictitious narrative of the first class. 
We therefore thought that she would have car- 
ried this, her talent for perceiving quickly, and 
returning clearly the impressions of nature and 
aciety, to her new work; and we anticipated 
hat her portraiture of American scenery and 
manners Would possess an equal freshness and 
She has, however, viewed her task 
from another point, and conducted it with an- 
ther object ; and, instead of recording what she 
awas she saw it, and making particular in- 
INTO fisances the occasions for advancing general 
uths, she has followed a directly opposite 
curse, and has treated expressly of generals, 

d introduced her particular experience as 
mere illustrations. The proper title of her book 
vould have been, ‘ Essays on Society, suggested 
ya Tour in America.” This mode of treating 
her subject inevitably gives to it a coldness and 
a hardness which ot aie repulsive to all 
those who read only for amusement, and who 
require to be seduced and entrapped into the 
entertainment of questions of moment to the 
gecies. There are wanting in her pages all 
the charm of personal narrative, all the attrac- 
tion of continuous adventure, and of that glitter 
of proper names to which the literary men of the 
present day have accustomed the public. This 
vedo not urge as a matter of complaint; for we 
wknowledge an author's right to deal with his 
abject in his own way ; being satisfied that he 
Bordinarily the best judge of his own intentions, 
and of his own powers of fulfilling them; but we 
much fear, that whatever Miss Martineau may 
gain in solemnity and impressiveness with the 
rious, by her abstract and philosophical method, 
the will lose in diffusive utility, by not having 
scrificed more humbly to the graces. Her 
work is divided into four parts: Politics, Eco- 
tomy (occupying the two first volumes), and 
Civilization and Religion (included in the third). 
Throughout the whole, there may be traced one 
ominant and pervading idea—that the best 
“cial institutions are in themselves a dead 
tr, and only productive of beneficial conse- 
quences in as far as they are quickened and 
fructified by a moral and ‘intellectual harmony 
between them and the population for whose use 
they have been established. Her point of re- 
varch has accordingly been to determine, how 
far the morale of the Americans is above, below, 
on a level with, the democratic spirit of their 
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constitution—how far they use and abuse their 
powers of citizenship, and what are the effects on 
present happiness, and future prospect of the 
combined action of both. 

In conducting this inquiry, she has exercised, 
for the most part, an unbiassed and independent 
judgment; most frequently detecting, with much 
sagacity, the hidden relations of cause and effect, 
pointing out the germs of error, and laying bare 
diseases which fester deep below the surface. 
Her masculine and unflinching intellect, fearless 
of consequence, and heedless of reproach, pours 
forth the truth, and the whole truth, such as it 
appears in its nakedness to her own thoughts; 
and it is to be apprehended that she will not 
only be deemed visionary and Utopian to her 
readers in the Old World, but a severe, and haply 
unjust, censor to those of the New, who may not 
perceive that her objections to the Americans as 
they are, flow immediately from her high esti- 
mate of what they may and will be. A demo- 
crat from intimate conviction, she evidently 
went to America with the brightest anticipations 
of the happy influence of democratic institutions 
on the character and conduct of the people ; and 
when, upon a closer inspection, she Ses happen- 
ed to discover that this influence is not omni- 
potent—that there are other external causes 
operating on the thoughts and feelings of the 
multitude—and that the people are, in some re- 
spects, less just, less wise, and less moral, than 
is necessary for maintaining their high place in 
the social scale, she rebukes them with an un- 
compromising honesty, which may be mistaken 
by self-love for harshness. When we add, that 
her notions of human perfectability are very ex- 
alted—that her religious feelings are enthusiastic 
—and that she considers the human will as, ina 
great degree, independent of externals, it will be 
easily understood thatshe is little disposed to dally 
with offences against the unsullied purity of her 
own imaginary standard. Not, however, that 
she is, when rightly understood, an unkind 
censor of American faults—it is not in her na- 
ture ; and when she “ hints a fault, and hesitates 
dislike,” there is nothing either of insult or re- 
proach. On some occasions, indeed, she makes 
larger allowances than the most liberal of her 
predecessors, and she never neglects an occasion 
to do ample justice to their virtues and excel- 
lencies. 

In her chapter on the American “idea of 
honour,” she touches powerfully on a fault in the 
affairs of that country, which has latterly been 
made a matter of much vague declamation in those 
of our own; that is, the imputed tendency of “ a 
tyrant majority” to control and oppress the rest 
of the nation. Her observations on this fact seem 
to us to be less vague than those of our parlia- 
mentary disputants. The shape in which it has 
presented itself to her mind, is that of the over- 
weening authority of public opinion, arising out 
of a ridiculous timidity and slavish subserviency 
of individuals, which prevent them from stand- 
ing alone and asserting an unpopular truth. 
This has been rendered doubly offensive to her 
by its peculiar manifestation on the subject of 
Slavery, on which it has silenced the dictates of 
humanity, justice, and religion; making many 
otherwise worthy persons falsify their con- 
sciences, and turn hypocrites in evil. She has, 
however, discovered in it an all-pervading abuse, 
the common origin of many phenomena, in ap- 





pearance of very different tendency and cha- 
racter. In the south, ostentatious extravagance, 
licentiousness, and habitual duelling; in_ the 
north, caution in uttering independent opinions, 
and in waiting for the world’s fiat. On this 
subject Miss Martineau abounds in a strain of 
high-minded philosophy that amounts to elo- 
quence :— 

“ What harm the ‘ force of public opinion,” or 
‘ publicity,’ can do to any individual; what injury 
* bad hands’ can inflict upon a good man or woman, 
which can be compared with the evil of living in 
perpetual caution, I cannot imagine. If men and 
women cannot bear blame, they had better hew out 
a space for themselves in the forest, and live there, 
as the only safe place. If they are afraid of obser- 
vation and comment, they should withdraw from 
society altogether: for the interest which human 
beings take in each other is so deep and universal, 
that observation and comment are unavoidable 
wherever there are eyes to see, and hearts and minds 
to yearn and speculate. An honest man will not 
naturally fear this investigation. If he is not sure 
of his opinions on any matter, he will say so, and 
endeavour to gain light. If he is sure, he will 
speak them, and be ready to avow the grounds of 
them, as occasion arises. That there should be some 
who think his opinions false and dangerous is not 
pleasant ; but it is an evil too trifling to be men- 
tioned in comparison with the bondage of conceal- 
ment, and the torment of fear. This bondage, this 
torment is worse than the worst that the ‘ force of 
public opinion’ can inflict, even if such force should 
close the prospect of political advancement, of pro- 
fessional eminence, and of the best of social privi- 
leges. There are some members of society in Ame- 
rica who have found persecution, excommunication, 
and violence, more endurable than the concealment 
of their convictions. * * 

“ Whenever the time shall come for the Ameri- 
cans to discover all this, to perceive how miserable a 
restraint they have imposed upon themselves by this 
servitude to opinion, they will see how it is that, 
while outwardly blessed beyond all parallel, they 
have been no happier than the rest of the world. 
I doubt whether, among the large ‘ uneasy classes* of 
the Old World, there is so much heart-eating care, 
so much nervous anxiety, as among the dwellers in 
the towns of the northern States of America, from 
this cause alone. If I had to choose, I would rather 
endure the involuntary uneasiness of the Old World 
sufferers, than the self-imposed anxiety of those of 
the New: except that the self-imposed suffering 
may be shaken off at any moment. * * 

“ There would be something amusing in observing 
the operation of this habit of caution, if it were not 
too serious a misfortune. When Dr. Channing's 
work on Slavery came out, the following conversation 
passed between a lady of Boston and myself. She 
began it with— 

“ «Have you seen Dr. Channing's book ?” 

“* Yes, Have you?’ 

“¢Qno. Do not you think it very ill timed ? 

“No; I think it well timed ; as it did not come 
out sooner.” 

“ * But is it not wrong to increase the public ex- 
citement at such time ?” 

“That depends upon the nature of the excite- 
ment. But this book seems to have a tranquillising 
effect: as the exhibition of true principles generally 


jas. 

“© But Dr. Channing is not a practical man. He 
is only a retired student. He has no real interest in 
the matter.’ 

“© No worldly interest ; and this, and his seclu- 
sion, enable him to see more clearly than others, in 
a case where principles enlighten men, and practice 
seems only to blind them,’ 
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“© Well: I shall certainly read the book, as you 
like it so much.’ 

“* Pray don’t, if that is your reason.’ 

« A reply to Dr. Channing's book soon appeared ; 
—a pamphlet which savoured only of fear, dollars, 
and, consequently, insult. A gentleman of Boston, 
who had, on some important occasions, shown that 
he could exercise a high moral courage, made no 
mention of this reply for some time after it appeared. 
At length, on hearing another person speak of it as 
it deserved, he said, ‘Now people are so openly 
speaking of that reply, I have no objection to say 
what I think of it. I have held my tongue about it 
hitherto; but yesterday I heard speak of it as 
you do; and I no longer hesitate to declare that I 
think it an infamous production.’ ” 


The author’s remarks on imputed American 
vulgarities are just and fair :— 

“J imagine that the English who have complained 
the most copiously of the vulgarity of American 
manners, have done so from two causes: from using 
their own conventional notions as a standard of 
manners, (which is a vulgarism in themselves;) and 
also from their intercourses with the Americans 
having been confined to those who consider them- 
selves the aristocracy of the United States; the 
wealthy and showy citizens of the Atlantic ports. 
Foreign travellers are most hospitably received by 
this class of society ; introduced to ‘the first people 
in Boston,—‘in New York,’—‘in Philadelphia ;’ 
and taught to view the country with the eyes of their 
hosts. No harm is intended here: it is very natural: 
but it is not the way for strangers to obtain an un- 
derstanding of the country and the people. The 
traveller who chooses industriously to see for himself, 
not with European or aristocratic merely, but with 
human eyes, will find the real aristocracy of the 
country, not only in ball-rooms and back-parlours, 
but also in fishing-boats, in stores, in college cham- 
bers, and behind the plough. Till he has seen all 
this, and studied the natural manners of the natural 
aristocracy, he is no more justified in applying the 
word ‘ vulgar’ to more than a class, than an American 
would be who should call all the English vulgar, when 
he had seen only the London alderman class.” 


On the style of conversation in America Miss 
Martineau thus expresses herself :— 

“The most common mode of conversation in 
America I should distinguish as prosy, but withal 
rich and droll. For some weeks, I found it difficult 
to keep awake during the entire reply to any question 
I happened to ask. The person questioned seemed 
to feel himself put upon his conscience to give a 
full, true, and particular reply; and so he went 
back as near to the Deluge as the subject would 
admit, and forward to the millennium, taking care to 
omit nothing of consequence in the interval. There 
was, of course, one here and there, as there is every- 
where, to tell me precisely what I knew before, and 
omit what I most wanted: but this did not happen 
often: and I presently found the information I ob- 
tained in conversation so full, impartial, and accurate, 
and the shrewdness and drollery with which it was 
conveyed so amusing, that I became a great admirer 
of the American way of talking before six months 
were over. Previous to that time, a gentleman in 
the same house with me expressed pleasantly his 
surprise at my asking so few questions: saying that if 
he came to England, he should be asking questions 
all day long. I told him that there was no need of 
my seeking information as long as more was given 
me in the course of the day than my head would 
carry. I did not tell him that I had not power of 
attention sufficient for such information as came in 
answer to my own desire. I can scarcely believe now 
that I ever felt such a difficulty. 

“They themselves are, however, aware of their 
tendency to length, and also to something of the 
literal dullness which Charles Lamb complains of in 
relation to the Scotch. They have stories of American 
travellers which exceed all I ever heard of them 
anywhere else: such as that an American gentleman, 
returned from Europe, was asked how he liked 
Rome: to which he replied that Rome was a fine 
eity ; but that he must acknowledge he thought the 
public buildings were very much out of repair. 
Again, it is told against a lady that she made some 
undeniably true remarks on a sermon she heard, A 








preacher, discoursing on the blindness of men to the 
future, remarked ‘how few men, in building a house, 
consider that a coffin is to go down the stairs!’ The 
lady observed, with much emphasis, on coming out, 
that ministers had got into the strangest way of 
choosing subjects for the pulpit! It was true that 
wide staircases are a great convenience: but she did 
think Christian ministers might find better subjects 
to preach upon than narrow staircases, * * 

“ Yet there is an epigrammatic turn in the talk 
of those who have never heard of ‘ the art of con- 
versation’ which is supposed to be studied by the 
English. * * 

‘Some young men, travelling on horseback among 
the White Mountains, became inordinately thirsty, 
and stopped for milk at a house by,the road-side. 
They emptied every basin that was offered, and still 
wanted more. The woman of the house at length 
brought an enormous bowl of milk, and set it down 
on the table, saying, ‘One would think, gentlemen, 
you had never been weaned.” * * 

“ There cannot bea stronger contrast than between 
the fun and simplicity of the usual domestic talk of 
the United States, and the solemn pedantry of which 
the extremest examples are to be found there; ex- 
citing as much ridicule at home as they possibly can 
elsewhere. I was solemnly assured by a gentleman 
that I was quite wrong on some point, because I dif- 
fered from him. Everybody laughed: when he went 
on, with the utmost gravity, to inform us that there 
had been a time when he believed, like other people, 
that he might be mistaken; but that experience had 
convinced him that he never was; and he had in 
consequence cast behind him the fear of error. I 
told him I was afraid the place he lived in must be 
terribly dull,—having an oracle in it to settle every- 
thing. He replied that the worst of it was, other 
people were not so convinced of his being always in 
the right as he was himself. There was no joke here. 
He is a literal and serious-minded man. * * 

“ T rarely, if ever, met with instances of this pe- 
dantry among the yeomanry or mechanic classes ; or 
among the young. The most numerous and the 
worst pedants were middle-aged ladies. One instance 
struck me as being unlike anything that could happen 
in England. A literary and very meritorious village 
mantua-maker declared that it was very hard if her 
gowns did not fit the ladies of the neighbourhood. 
She had got the exact proportions of the Venus de 
Medici, to make them by: and what more could she 
do? Again. A sempstress was anxious that her 
employer should request me to write something 
about Mount Auburn: (the beautiful cemetery near 
Boston.) Upon her being questioned as to what 
kind of composition she had in her fancy, she said 
she would have Mount Auburn considered under 
three points of view :—as it was on the day of creation, 
—as it is now,—as it will be on the day of resurrec- 
tion. I liked the idea so well that I got her to write 
it for me, instead of my doing it for her.” 

Her remarks on divorce will be new to many 
of our readers :— 

“T have mentioned that divorce is more easily 
obtained in the United States than in England. In 
no country, I believe, are the marriage laws so ini- 
quitous as in England, and the conjugal relation, in 
consequence, so impaired. Whatever may be thought 
of the principles which are to enter into laws of 
divorce, whether it be held that pleas for divorce 
should be one, (as narrow interpreters of the New 
Testament would have it;) or two, (as the law of 
England has it ;) or several, (as the Continental and 
United States’ laws in many instances allow,) no- 
body, I believe, defends the arrangement by which, 
in England, divorce is obtainable only by the very 
rich. The barbarism of granting that as a privilege 
to the extremely wealthy, to which money bears no 
relation whatever, and in which all married persons 
whatever have an equal interest, needs no exposure 
beyond the mere statement of the fact. It will be 
seen at a glance how such an arrangement tends to 
vitiate marriage: how it offers impunity to adven- 
turers, and encouragement to every kind of mer- 
cenary marriages: how absolute is its oppression of 
the injured party: and how, by vitiating marriage, 
it originates and aggravates licentiousness to an in- 
calculable extent. To England alone belongs the 
disgrace of such a method of legislation. I believe 
that, while there is little to be said for the legislation 
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supposed to be liable to cruelty from the wife, as wal ay she 
as the wife from the husband. There is no practic per of lad 
distinction made between rich and poor by the py com Hebrew ; 
cess being rendered expensive : and the cause is mow of the last, the 
easily resumable after a reconciliation of the parti ware them, e 


In Massachusetts, the term ‘ cruelty’ is made so co 
prehensive, and the mode of sustaining the plea isy 
considerately devised, that divorces are obtained wi 
peculiar ease. The natural consequence follows; 
such a thing is never heard of. A long-establishe 
and very eminent lawyer of Boston told me that } 
had known of only one in all his experience, Th 
it is wherever the law is relaxed, and, ceteris pari 
in proportion to its relaxation: for the obvious re, 
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riage has been made in England, in the new law in Sates, especi 
which the agreement of marriage is made a civil es, 
contract, leaving the religious obligation to the con. 
science and taste of the parties. It will be probably 
next perceived that if the civil obligation is fulfilled 
if the children of the marriage are legally and sati 
factorily provided for by the parties, without the ieliving at t 
assistance of the legislature, the legislature has, in w 
principle, nothing more to do with the matter. This From the 
principle has been acted upon in the marriage arf pretty just 1 
rangements of Zurich, with the best effects upon the ner of Mis 
morals of the conjugal relation. The parties there pression it 1 
are married by a form; and have liberty to divorce jt will tend 
themselves without any appeal to law, on showing ¢ home, w 
that they have legally provided for the children of eemy, and 
the marriage. There was some previous alarm about itoront fr 
the effect upon morals of the removal of such im 
portant legal restrictions: but the event justified the 
confidence of those who proceeded on the conviction 
that the laws of human affection, when not tampered f her h 
with, are more sacred and binding than those of any er neal 
legislature that ever sat in council. There was some her maniie 
levity at first, chiefly on the part of those who were eilarging 
suffering under the old system: but the morals 0 the great | 
the society soon became, and have since remained,§ wil conde 
peculiarly pure.” her. 
The following opinions on female occupation 
will apply equally to English as to American 
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~All American ladies are more or less literary : 
some are so to excellent purpose: to the saving 
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New You thinkers are tare. Minds are of a very passive cha- 
$ of divorce) neter: and it follows that languages are much cul- 
18 compre] tivated. If ever a woman was pointed out to me as 
husband j distinguished for information, I might be sure before- 
Wife, as we hand that she was a linguist. I met with a great 
nO practic sumber of ladies who read Latin; some Greek ; 
by the PtH some Hebrew ; some German. With the exception 
ase 18 Mor of the last, the learning did not seem to be of much 
the parti yse to them, except as a harmless exercise. I met 
ade $0 com with more intellectual activity, more general power, 
1 plea is y smong many ladies who gave little time to books, 
tained wi than among those who are distinguished as being 
ce follow, literary. I did not meet with a good artist among 
~establishe all the ladies in the States. I never had the pleasure 
Mme that } of seeing a good drawing, except in one instance ; 
ae, Th Of, except in two, of hearing good music. The entire 
rts paribus are of all attempts to draw is still a mystery to 
bvious 4 me, The attempts are incessant: but the results 
the Injured sre below criticism. Natural philosophy is not pur- 
With fewetl ued to any extent by women. There is some pre- 
1 with MOr# tension to mentai and moral philosophy; but the 
phen Vio joss that is said on that head the better.” 
d a The same is also the case with the very clever 
1 she hagf mark on Temperance Societies:— 
If and hed “My own convictions are, that Associations, ex- 
_from herff cellent as they are for mechanical objects, are not fit 
ssed bothiy instruments for the achievement of moral aims: that 
there is yet no proof that the principle of self-re- 
ch leojela.f aint has been exalted and strengthened in the 
gement “a United States by the Temperance ‘movement, while 
f the chil. the already too great regard to opinion, and subser- 
There ig "2°? to spiritual encroachment, have been much 
f the law increased: that, therefore, great as are the visible 


+8 benefits of the institution, it may at length appear 
that they have been dearly purchased. I have reason 
to think that numbers of persons in the United 
States, especially enlightened physicians, (who have 
the best means of knowledge,) are of the same opi- 
tion. This is confirmed by the fact that there is a 
spreading dislike of Associations for moral, while 
there isa growing attachment to them for mechanical, 
objects. The majority will show to those who may 
beliving at the time what is the right.” 

From these extracts our readers will obtain a 
pretty just idea both of the matter and the man- 
ner of Miss Martineau’s book. Whatever im- 
pression it may give of American life, we think 
twill tend to diminish the number of persons, 
it home, who think’every dissenter a natural 
enemy, and believe an Unitarian to be nothing 
diferent from an Atheist. Miss Martineau’s 
rligious opinions are not ours; neither do we 
wree to many others she entertains—but we do 
wot the less willingly bear witness to the purity 
of her heart, the vigour of her intellect, and to 
her manifest power of elevating the character, of 
tilarging the views, and purifying the heart of 
the great majority of her countrymen, if they 
‘ condescend to peruse and to understand 
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Christian Art. By A. F. Rio. 


(Second Notice.] 


cupation 
merical 


: spent in TowarDs unravelling, if we may, at its full 
neetings: lngth, the nature of Mysticism in the Fine 
8, to the Arts (which only our observations here regard), 
“0 - vewould suggest that, instead of this spirit being 
vel 


limited, as M. Rio imagines, to a creed, an 
tpoch, a canton of Europe, or a coterie, all art 
vas, at first, and for a very long period, mystical. 
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common enough to be employed in secular pur- 
poses as well as sacred. And the same holds 
good with respect to pictorial art. Whatever the 
foundation (we believe it a sandy one) of that 
elegant fable about the Corinthian girl who 
sketched her lover's portrait from his shadow on 
the wall, painting, although like sculpture, 
doubtless taken from the human model, and 
perhaps sometimes applied to it, was principally 
used for the imaging out, and embellishment of, 
religious objects and actions, and the symbol- 
izing of religious mysteries. ‘This attempt to- 
wards fixing our meditative interest upon the 
ultra-mundane, towards affecting us through our 
“sympathies and believed relations with an- 
other world,” whether by means of picture, 
statue, or temple set before us, constitutes, as 
we premised in our last notice, the mystical 
spirit of the arts. 


When Europe was replunged into chaos 
during the dark ages, of course art sank along 
with it: but although neither was annihilated, 
we may look upon their resurrection as a second 
creation to both: and now the latter presents 
itself again under the aboriginal phase, demon- 
strating what we have conjectured about this by 
its analogous character; inasmuch as modern 
art too was, at first, and for a very long period, 
mystical. Religion became, once more, the 
dominant concern, and therefore produced a 
result precisely parallel. Whether we discri- 
minate or confound the Byzantine and primitive 
Italian schools, matters not to the point involved : 
nor does the series of Papal Portraits at St. 
Paul's basilica jostle with our position, these 
having had a direct religious purpose—viz. to 
prove the apostolical succession of Roman 
bishops, and being also likenesses of reputed 
sacro-sanct personages—Christ’s vicars upon 
earth. Byzantine or primitive Italian painting 
is the rudest form of mysticism in civilized art, 
if it may at all class itself under that name: 
early Mosaic differs little from either in spirit or 
merit. Crucifixes, Madonnas, Saints, evange- 
lical acts, martyrdoms, miracles, &c., were the 
subjects which absorbed the barbarous skill and 
talent of every painter, sculptor, and musaicist : 
churches, chapels, &c. formed the principal, if 
not the sole body, of what deserved to be called 
architecture; for upon such edifices were the 
resources of the time expended, through devout- 
ness, penitence, or apprehension. Considering 
the universal influence and superstitious since- 
rity of religion throughout those ages, it becomes 
almost needless to state so obvious a truth as that 
all the arts must have been then imbued, satu- 
rated, with the spirit of mysticism. True, those 
very times were nefarious and outrageous, but 
the more requisite, on that account, to be ultra- 
fervent during the fits of piety, and prodigal in 
propitiating the altars so often offended. 

Cimabué, whose genius we think M. Rio 
would have better comprehended by enlarging 
his field of view beyond the subordinate merits 
of this artist, sought to ennoble and sublime the 
mystic of the Italio-Greek school. Here is his 
great title to honour; not, as amateurs frequently 
suppose, in mechanical improvements—correct- 
ing the unamiable goggle of the Greek Ma- 
dennas, or giving them rather less smoke-dried 
complexions. Even if we disallow him the 
Assisi frescos, against the evidence of Vasari 
and five ages, preferring the opinion of Ru- 
mohr (or rather that of the fierce anti-Floren- 
tine, P. della Valle, who first threw it out),— 
there are still the two grandiose pictures of 
Santa Maria Novella, and Santa Trinita, to ap- 
prove Cimabué as a most potential innovator for 
his epoch. There is more: Daute’s allusion to 
him in his poeem— 

Credette Cimabue nella pittura, 
Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido. 
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And further, the still remaining title of Borgo 
Allegri (joyful borough), which was so baptized 
from the rapture of a whole city pouring its 
population into the quarter where he exhibited 
his famous Madonna to Charles of Anjou. Our 
author is fond of referring, for a proof of the 
meritorious in mysticism, to popular suffrage, as 
deep-felt and unsophisticated, which indeed it 
must be, especially where most superstitious and 
unenlightened: does he think it no proof on the 
present occasion? or that it was gained by mere 
artistic and minute changes from the Byzantine 
method, ameliorations of which the people could 
not have been much more cognizant than so 
many bats or moles? Cimabué's popularity 
would alone dispose us to believe that some ex- 
altation of the mystical spirit, some attainment 
of secret power over the religious feelings, was the 
true merit, the more effectual part of his inno- 
vation—that his pictures must have touched the 
soul, else their excellence could not have been 
intelligible to all, gentle and simple. But his 
two works above mentioned verify our suppo- 
sition: M. Rio himself instances one for its ime 
pressiveness, and the felicity of its supernatural 
choir; while he omits the grand Prophetic 
figures which so awfully adorn the other. We 
are of opinion, that the first awakening blow 
which strikes the huge sloth, Public Understand- 
ing, is worth a thousand jogs which only make him 
snore aloud, stretch his jaws, and sleep again; 
nay, quite worth the goading which makes him, 
as soon as roused, move onward; for the crea- 
ture has always proved himself easier to be 
driven a stage or so than to be once stirred up 
from his old slime and accustomed lair. We 
are of opinion, that the agent who first shook 
the public mind into a new course of action by 
the impulse of his genius, was the efficient in- 
novator, far beyond him who innovated perhaps 
earlier, but only at home; and that he had equi- 
valent merit with him who carried the innovation 
forward, because the second step, though a 
stride, demanded less effort than the first, though 
but a change of posture. ‘Thus, with respect to 
painting, we look upon Cimabué as the efficient 
innovator, partly from his improvement of the 
manual process, but principally from his having 
breathed a noble spirit of life into the dull, de- 
graded mysticism of the Byzantine school.* 
Both these changes, however,—themselves, to 
some extent, the offspring of the public mind,— 
gave a projection to it, irresistible and univer- 
sally observable, along a new line of movement. 
Hence it is, that while we regard Giotto as the 
first great legislator of modern painting, we. 
cannot consider him, with M. Rio, as the founder. 
This title belongs to Cimabué, of whose disco- 
very the shepherd-boy was heir adoptive, though 
with a divine endowment of his own—genius. 
Cimabué’s true competitor is quite a different 
artist—Guido da Siena; his Madonne of San 
Domenico dates 1221, before the by -h of the 
Florentine; and his claim as founder must be at 
once admitted, if mere departure from the By- 
zantine type were suflicient to establish it. This 
latter point we dispute: the improvement was 
too slight, and too much kept in a mountain- 
corner from the knowledge of strangers. Guido, 
we allow, may have painted other and stil] more 
innovative pictures; their effects, however, not 
being recorded, we must put them at zero as 
concerns this question. That he innovated under 
a bushel, is by no means probable, from the 
early excellence of the Siennese school, of which 
time-honoured Duccio has left such an admirable 
specimen in the cathedral. 

Behind all these disquisitions about the source 





* This character was much owing to a whimsical tenet 
of the Greek church, that transcendant ugliness in his 
human form distinguished the being whom a mute 
reverent theory would invest with all the personal attrac- 
tions possible. 
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of artistic new light, a fundamental truth still 
perhaps remains to be developed sufficiently— 
viz. that the originator of modern painting was, 
in all likelihood, not a painter at all. Nicolé 
Pisano, or Nicola dell’ Urna, as he is called from 
his famous marble altar at Bologna, seems to 
have been the great revolutioner who establish- 
ed the code of modern art—at least, he confess- 
edly did that of modern sculpture; and the 
amg changes in painting appear ever to 
ave. followed those of sculpture, it being rea- 
sonable that imitative relief should follow real. 
Antique marbles, through themselves and Ghi- 
berti’s bronze gates of the Baptistery, inspired 
the Masaccio revolution; and the Verocchio or 
Leonardesque, the Buonarotti, the later Raffael, 
much of the Caracci, modifications. Begarelli’s 
plaster-casts,—or his own, for he had learned 
to model,—suggested that marvellous change 





likewise all the Giotteschi—Taddeo being the 
most exclusive—and Stefano, in whom we find 
some tendency towards profane improvements, 
or what our author would denounce as “ natural- 
ism,” the least. But the truth is, Giotto had 
as much tendency of the kind, and was as much 
of a naturalist, as he could make himself; he 
studied the naked, and perspective effects, with 
all the good-will, though not the success, of 
Stefano: neither could he ever have ameliorated 
Mysticism as he did without acquiring, before- 
hand, artistic facilities—without applying those 
same carnal means to refine and exalt it. 
Andrea Orcagna, celebrated for his masterdom 
in the three sister arts, was son of a sculptor, 
and moral descendant of another sculptor, An- 
drea Pisano, whose bronze door of the Baptistery 
led the way to Ghiberti’s; and who, as com- 


| patriot and fellow-labourer of Giovanni Pisano, 


in pictorial science, the clair-obseure of Cor-| son to Nicolo, connects Orcagna and his school 


reggio. 


An earlier but kindred fact we take | with the latter. 


This artist, however, put his 


to be N. Pisano’s influence upon Cimabué, | imagination to learn from a poet as its best 


Guido, Giotto, upon all the fathers of the Italian 


tutor—Dante: at Pisa the terrific mysteries of 


painting ; and if so, behold our author's detested | Death, Judgment, and Hell, are Dantesqued by 


“paganism” exalting his beloved ‘“ Christian 
Art,” and empowering mysticism to evolve its 
spirit! For Pisano drank all his artistic inspi- 
ration from antique sarcophagi—in particular 
from Countess Matilda’s maternal tomb, whereon 
was sculptured, proh pudor ! the heathen story of 
Hippolytus. One of Pisano’s reliefs may be seen 
graven in Ottley’s Designs: it is deeply imbued 
with religious feeling, and besides, with a feeling 
for execution altogether distinct from the By- 
zantine, which has little or none. What, then, 
had painters to do but adopt the principles of 
his draughtmanship as far as requisite for their 
own art, and, having freed their hands from the 
Byzantine fetters, revolutionize it throughout? 
Power of design was alone wanting for this pur- 
pose, and Nicolo’s works, scattered from Pisa 
to Orvieto, were a general school of instruction 
to teach it. 

Art, as we have said, could have been nothing 
in these primitive times but mystical, however 
hideous or barbarous. Religion was either the 
main-spriiig, or the balance, or the regulator, of 
the whole social machine: even plunderers of 
the church presented it with statues or pictures. 
Another world, seen through the haze of credu- 
lous fear or hope, with all its terrible as well as 
splendid imagery, engaged the thoughts and 
feelings of mankind. Artists were mostly opera- 
tives for the church, which stood forth their chief 
patron and employer ; giving their genius scope 
on its walls, their skill opportunity in its num- 
berless ornaments, rich moveables and fixtures, 
limiting them alone to the representation of 
sacred particulars. Thus Giotto, although of a 
temperament as gay as Cimabué’s was saturnine, 
cultivated throughout his works that serious vein 
of the mind, Mysticism, there being yet no call 
from the world upon artists for works of a com- 
mon life and merely secular nature. Giotto’s 
colouring has somewhat the cheerful tone of his 
mental complexion about it, but he could at most 
soften the harsh mysticism of the time, and give 
its sternness a grace that should not destroy its 
solemnity. He it was who defecated art from 
its Byzantine ingredients: painting in Italy be- 
came national under his auspices, and some 
would contend Florentine moreover, as even the 
Siennese school sank beneath the predominance 
of his throughout the peninsula. Simone 
Memmi, the friend of Petrarch, and portraitist 
of Madonna Laura, is named by the former 
abreast with Giotto; but perhaps a juster 
parallel might be drawn between this champion 
of Siena and Giotto’s follower, Taddeo Gaddi, 
whose respective works, side by side in the 
Spanish Chapel, are of equal, but very opposite, 
pretensions. Both are mystical painters ; as are 
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Orcagna; at Florence are set forth, in a like 
style, the ‘ Malebolgia,’ now destroyed by resto- 


| ration, and the Paradise—a nearer approach 





than had been yet made to the ethereal summit 
of mysticism. 

In the progress of primitive art, as we have 
observed, its mystic beauty augments with its 
artistic power; but it augments to a certain 
point only, and here reaches its maximum, its 
station of fullest and highest brightness. This, 
then, is the most attractive and interesting point 
of primitive mysticism ; where is it? It is that 
point up to which the artistic spirit has done all 
it a as a subsidiary, nothing as principal— 
all to aid, nothing to overwhelm—up to which 
it has gone, not for its own advancement, but 
the promotion of its ally. That point being 
passed, decadence of mystic beauty, and dimi- 
nution of its lustre ensue: the artistic spirit 
overmasters it, which is reasonable and right, 
however some may regret it, because art should 
have for its end its own perfection. Besides, 
we may see from Michaelangelo’s works that 
highly-refined art militates with primitive mysti- 
cism alone; had there been less superfluous 
display of drawing in his Chapel, it would have 
gained much on the artistic score, and lost no- 
thing on the mystical. We may lament, how- 
ever, that primitive mysticism stood for so short 
a time at its point of culmination. Soon after 
the time of Orcagna, two Florentines, Masolino 
and Masaccio, by amplifying the powers of art, 
enlarged its domain so as to include the natural 
and classical as well as the mystical provinces ; 
instead of being subordinate to any of them, it, 
in fact, comprises all these; but the two former, 
as newly discovered, were now almost alone till- 
ed, while the latter was, to the same degree, 
neglected. Primitive mysticism felt itself for- 
saken, and saw that art, which had been its 
humble helpmate, began to hold it in scorn. It 
retired to the monasteries and mountain fast- 
nesses, where, collecting all its strength, it 
commenced a vain struggle with its too powerful 
foe. Perhaps the interest thrown over a dying 
system gained it proselytes and champions; a 
state of persecution, so to say, probably endeared 
it the more among its disciples, determined them 
to a still more strenuous exertion in its cause, 
and made them cling with greater fondness to 
their own peculiar observances, repudiating, as 
far as possible, all practices until now common 
to them and their opponents. A spirit of exclu- 
sive affection for mysticism, of amiable bigotry 
somewhat like this, seems to have imbued the 
pious nature of Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fie- 
sole. Though living contemporaneous with 


Ghiberti, Ucello, Masolino, and Masaccio, under 











whom naturalism became popular, he not ; 






rejected the artistic aids which that offered, } itative ra 
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passionless serene, most appropriate to his any said to have 
gelic personages, most difficult to reach withoy deep religic 
losing expression altogether. While the earlier had flown ¥ 
artists attempted all the naturalism they couliff Here indeec 
hope to attain, he avoided all he could dispense the antique 
with: form, so importunate in Masaccio’s chy. truth: at I 
pel, he concealed under modest lengths and foljf attains som’ 
of drapery; draping, likewise, much studieifl he slumber 
there, he studied not, though the loose lonof delineate © 
virgin gowns which he gave to his angels, sj. finished his 
dom want an artless grace of disposition, even single fine : 
where they fall in channels or wrinkles aboyfy in the Brit 
the feet; his manner of composing was simple and other J 
and traditional: clair-obscure, or the nice ba lightened ¢ 
lance and neat effects of light and shade, he ley disiacal sce 
to the artificers above mentioned. Appositely§ Benozzo 
indeed, did he obtain the baptismal name off cism of Fr 
Angelico, still more expressively the popular Masaccio 
one of Fra Beato; for if ever man’s spirit were works of | 
so on earth, of a truth his was angelical and efulgent, 
blessed. From the fine fanaticism of his taste, colour, bec 
and the verve of his rapturous imagination, hey pictures, @ 
soars far above all the primitive painters, to the] nor harmo 
same high level with Michaelangelo himself inf But there 
mystical art. These are the two greatest names Fra Beato 
in modern painting of that denomination. Both quite alor 
were transcendentive intellects: Fra Beato per- does not c 
haps the more ethereal, his spirit ever floating § 0 much 
itself upwards, like the fabulous bird of Paradise, was almo 
to the brightest, purest regions, farthest away after the 
from earth and from earthly soil,—hovering, asit | della Port 
were, at heaven-gate, to bring back glimpses of would in ; 
the radiant scenes within. None other of their Fra Be 
brethren exalted the soul beyond its sublunar§{ bis charac 
range of contemplation to so lofty a sphere, gemlus scz 
which is the sovran act of genius: and in thisff had he p 
respect the most learned and the simplest among which thi 
artists, find themselves assimilated, and side by beautiful | 
side. We observe a second point wherein they Next t 
resemble: each rarely ventures with success out ranks the 
of his own realm; Michael's is the terrific, Frafj be consic 
Beato’s the beautiful, sublime of mysticism. On ff *€p, how 
some few occasions, as the Delphic Sibyl, the the Umb: 
Eve, the Cleopatra, Buonarotti has, indeed, %¢p 18 ¢ 
transgressed his bounds, and clomb into the fold lowlands 
of Beauty as the grand thief Lucifer into the jj ¥s hom 
garden of Eden; but Fra Beato, by what our rather de 
author calls the “glorious impuissance” of his Mysterie 
nature, ever fails in depicting the fierce and the lent him: 
fearful: so that the left sides of his ‘ Last Judg- § common 
ments,’ for example, are feeble to admiration, Families 
from his want of power to conceive and repre- themsely 
sent the sinful passions; while he displays on familiar 
the right sides of the very same pictures, Virtue with anc 
and Innocence under such a multitude of distinet  anscen 
and expressive forms as show how familiar they the seve 
must have been to him. In his ‘ Coronation’ | little of 
and ‘ Assumptions,’ enthusiasm could gaze for the larg: 
ever on those beautiful virgin Hierarchs he has absorber 
drawn, brow-bound with resplendent wreaths, § future. 
or glories, or the radiance of their own ineffable J 'Woor tl 
candour—those seraphic bands around the Beato a 
throne of Light, lifting up their solemn-sweet J prang 
faces to receive and breathe back its effluence = has 
amid songs of gentle exultation and praise, o ge 
pointing their slim golden tubes, through which J rth al 
only the purest strains of music can flow, to bear § “pon th 
aloft the one endless cry of Hallelujah from yet ext 
countless worlds beneath, towards the Creator} of Ttals 
here a single Beatitude pacing the clouds in rw 
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itative rapture—there a bevy of saints turn- 
to each other with smiles of — con- 
yerse—love and unutterable joy beaming from 
look of these Etherealities, spread a 
w over the amber floor, and through the 
simosphere itself of Paradise—we forget our- 
glves—of the picture. Assuredly this was the 
very brightest pinnacle on which the genius 
of painting ever stood : none was nearer to the 
skies: it bespeaks a kind of translation thither 
inthe chariot of mysticism. Elysium may be 
aid to have opened to the visionary during his 
deep religious entrancements, when the spirit 
had flown up to its native regions for a time. 
Here indeed does the legend about Bartolomeo, 
the antique painter, almost turn itself into a 
truth: at least, when applied to Fra Beato, it 
attains something like verisimilitude : that while 
he slumbered from exhaustion in attempts to 
delineate celestial and saintly beauty, an angel 
fnished his work! There is not, we believe, a 
single fine specimen of Frate Angelico’s painting 
in the British Empire, filled with ‘ Dead-game’ 
and other Dutch pictures to its roofs! Our en- 
lightened countrymen know as little of his para- 
disiacal scenes as of Paradise itself. 

Benozzo Gozzoli intermingles with the mysti- 
cism of Fra Beato’s style, a good deal of the 
Masaccio secularity. Gilding, which in the 
works of Frate, where every face and form is 
efulgent, seems to blend itself as a natural 
colour, becomes a mere decoration in most other 
pictures, and was neither so adroitly economized 
nor harmonized by Benozzo as by his prototype. 
But there could have been no more than one 
Fra Beato: as a pure mystical painter he stands 
quite alone and unparalleled. Michaelangelo 
does not come under this denomination ; he had 
too much earth about him; and art with him 
was almost ever too artistic. Raffael certainly 
after the ‘ Dispute,’ fell from heaven. Baccio 
della Porta, commonly called Fra Bartolommeo, 
would in a simpler age have approached nearer 
to Fra Beato than perhaps any other artist, for 
his character was all but as angelic, though his 
genius scarce as refined: or even in his own age, 
had he persisted to cultivate his first style, of 
which the Florence Gallery contains two such 
beautiful miniature examples. 

Next to the Fesulan, or pure mystical school, 
ranks the Umbrian—which Pietro Perugino may 
be considered to represent. Though but one 
step, however, from the heights of mysticism to 
the Umbrian ledge, from Beato to Perugino, the 
step is cliff deep: we come down nearly to the 
lowlands of this style at once. Pietro’s genius 
was homely and proletarian, his religious sense 
rather deep than exalted, his faith in the church 
mysteries more implicit than impassioned. He 
lent himself to the burgher taste : delineated the 
common mystical subjects, Madonnas, Holy 
Families, Depositions, those which addressed 
themselves to humbler pietists through the more 
familiar sympathies and more obvious relations 
with another world. He had none of Fra Beato’s 
transcendentalism, was never like him rapt into 
the seventh heaven of religious ecstasy, was 
little of what a supreme mystic poet must be in 
the largest measure not immoderate—abstract, 
absorbed, contemplative of the outer and the 
future. We cannot assent to M. Rio’s idea that 
twoor three miniature paintings dropped by Fra 
Beato at Perugia were the seeds from which 
sprang the Peruginesque or Umbrian school: 
this has too much the air of a fancy hypothesis : 
but would rather, according to the principles set 
forth above, consider Perugino’s style as founded 
upon the old primitive remain of mystical art, 
yet extant throughout the less civilized portion 
of Italy, and still at his time venerable to its 

ulation. Pathos, however rude, however 
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brious, characterized this antique style ; 
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pathos, not poetic aspiration like Fra Beato’s, 
may be said to constitute Perugino’s distinguish- 
ing, surpassing merit: in this he far outgoes all 
other painters; by virtue of this do his pictures 
imprint themselves on the heart deeply and in- 
delibly. Carlo Dolce, whose sole redemption 
from contempt is his pathos, comes no more into 
comparison with Perugino than the tears of a 
Magdalen penitent with the agony and bloody 
sweat of a martyr. Carlo was a late disciple of 
mysticism,—which, however, he debased, not 
upheld: his feeble expressiveness is that of a 
sick lady-artist, or a male artist dead in the 
hand. Raffael, with much more of general ex- 
pressive power than Perugino, has less of pathe- 
tic: he had less turn for mysticism too, even his 
earlier works recommending themselves rather 
by grace, mortal beauty, draughtmanship, dra- 
ping, and composition, by their artistic and dra- 
matic excellence, than their spiritual attractions. 
Splendid and full of charms as the ‘ Sposalizio’ 
may be, it is deficient in deep, all-absorbed feel- 
ing for the subject; there is far more apparent 
for the art. ‘This remark might perhaps embrace 
all his Madonna pictures, Holy Families, &c. 
which present little else than blooming young 
women and fine boys; such as the ‘ Belle Jar- 
diniére,’ * Madonna dell’ Impannata,’ ‘ Del Pas- 
seggio,’ &c.; however exquisite these works are, 
and beyond Perugino’s, in numberless patti- 
culars. The truth probably is, that the mystical 
and artistic spirit each restricts or represses the 
other. As to ourselves, we are content with 
either, not at all regretting, with antiquarian 
connoisseurs, that Raffael deserted his earlier 
religious style for his later profane ; but, on the 
contrary, glad that he chose to furnish us with 
so much ground for admiration in both. Let 
us subjoin that to the last, and thrqughout, he 
retained a mystical feelirig and faculty ; of whiclr 
his ‘ Dispute,’ ‘ St. Cecilia,’ ‘ Transfiguration,’ 
&c., are proofs, if they cannot be looked upon 
as pure or perfect specimens. Like Buonarotti, 
he devoted his genius rather to art itself, than to 
one subject of it—the religious. 

Interesting notices might be given of many 
other artists whose renown at least is familiar to 
all European nations except the Turks and the 
English; we have not space to enumerate a 
tithe of them—Nicolo de Foligno, Gerino, 
Credi, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, Luca della Robbia, 
Gaudenzio di Ferrara. Over innumerable works 
by these disciples of mysticism, our travellers 
pass with a glazed eye to fix their admiration 
upon huge tarpaulin pieces of “ effect” by Cara- 
vaggio or Guercino, after the pictorial tariff set 
down in Madame Starke, for regulating the ex- 
penditure of applause. Unable to discern the 
recondite beauties lying under the formality of 
these old-fashioned pictures, wooden is the epi- 
thet applied to them by those who have a vast 
deal more of the block about themselves. But 
this by parenthesis. Pinturicchio and Garofalo 
are two celebrated mystic painters, the latter 
known in England by his most insignificant 
works, the former not known at all. Francesco 
Francia belongs to the same domestic school 
of mysticism as Perugino,—differing, however, 
much as to his manner, which has less depth of 
expression, with more sweetness and calm fixed- 
ness of character, sometimes scarce distinguish- 
able from the inanimate, a clearer tone of colour, 
and a homeliness not at all plebeian. His ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,’ at Munich, is a star beside 
which even the most brilliant work of Rubens 
there becomes an ignis fatuus, tinctured by the 
impure soil whence it sprang. Giacomo Francia 
imitated, seldom equalled, never surpassed his 
father. Gentil da Fabriano, well-known, our 
author observes, by excellent works in his native 
town as an artist, has more reputation as a mis- 
sionary of the mystic art from Venice to Naples. 





But we would here again suggest that Venice 
had its own primitive school of mysticism, upon 
which Giotto first, and Gentil afterwards, en- 
abled her to graft the Florentine and Umbrian 
styles respectively, by no means planting the 
Mystical here as in new ground. Many works 
still extant prove the pre-existence of it among 
native artists of Murano, and its high cultivation 
more recently by the Vivarini in particular. 
Gentil, a disciple or condisciple of Fra Beato, 
does not seem to have bequeathed much of the 
Angelic style to Venice, but yet a somewhat 
more elevated one than Umbria became heir to. 
Jacopo Bellini was his pupil, whose sons, Gentile 
and Giovanni, carried the school of mysticism 
to its utmost height in the northern states, and 
to a point surpassed by the Fesulan and loftiest 
Florentine alone in all Italy. Their subjects, 
though never so ultra-mundane as those of 
Orcagna and Beato, are seldom as familiar as 
those of Perugino and Francia: even to their 
Madonna pictures and Ex Votos a peculiar gra- 
vity of expression, a sombreness of hue and 
shadowing, lends indescribable grandeur. With- 
out either the pathos or sweetness of pencil that 
severally distinguished the two Umbrians, Gian 
Bellini far excelled them in sublimity of con- 
ception, design, and character; all of which, 
as well as his deep, solemn splendour of co- 
louring, evince their impressiveness by the 
influence they manifestly had upon all the 
works of his pupil Giorgione, however rebelled 
against in the later. ‘That “ grandiosita” from 
which Giorgio Barbarelli obtained his augmen- 
tative Giorgione, was, under a severer form, the 
noble secret of Bellini’s excellence also. How 
well even the ruins of his picture at S.S. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo sustain the majesty of that side of 
the church against Titian’s masterpiece on the 
other !—We can but call over some few other 
names of Venetian mystical painters: Cima, 
Carpaccio, Girolamo Santa Croce, Basaiti. 

It was our intention to have taken a brief 
review of Modern Art, as a seceder from the 
principles, once so catholic, of Mysticism; to 
examine how far this secession had been neces- 
sary or capricious, reasonable or unwise, bene- 
ficial, vain, or disadvantageous; how far re-con- 
version might be feasible if desirable, and -in 
what way, by what means, under present cir- 
cumstances, would Mystical Art probably tend 
to exalt that which it could not degrade much 
further—Art as now practised. But we must 
reserve our design, at least for the present. 








The Adventures of Captain Bonneville; or, 
Scenes in the Rocky Mountains of the Far 
West. By Washington Irving, Esq. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Seconp thoughts are not always the best,—at 

least in authorship; and this book, which may 

be called a sequel to ‘ Astoria,’ could hardly be 
as fresh and interesting as its predecessor. 

Owning to the full, as we do, the value of such 

works when executed in a right spirit, each of 

which, we conceive, furnishes its tributary atom 
to the great history of the natural productions 
and aboriginal inhabitants of America, one day 
to be written,—owning to the full the charm 
which every narrative of enterprise, and endur- 
ance, and discovery, must possess in a greater or 
less degree,—we must not be misunderstood, if 
we confess our willingness to cease, for awhile, 
from the subject ; to permit the chapter of prairies 
and caches, swamps, wigwams, bark-canoes, and 
their dusky occupants, to remain closed for a 
period. Our readers, however, may be less easily 
wearied than ourselves; and there are a large 
class—the young, and those who cater for their 
amusement, to whom any well-told tale of travel 
and peril is always acceptable. To such we 
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commend these ‘ Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville,’ Mr. Irving’s name being a guarantee for 
their being introduced to the world with all the 
graces which a style, simple, earnest, and finished, 
can give them. 

It was at the table of Mr. Astor, that Mr. 
Irving made acquaintance with Captain Bonne- 
ville. He—we mean the Captain—had just re- 
turned from a three years’ expedition among the 
Rocky Mountains, on which he had started, 
partly with the intention of hunting and trading, 
with an eye, too, to the collection of statistical 
information,—but principally, we suspect, to 
gratify that inborn appetite for adventure, which 

as made many a farmer’s boy, in merry Eng- 
land, leave herd and homestead, and betake 
himself to the sea; and which, in America, must 
be constantly stirring up the imaginative and 
daring to penetrate those wilds and fastnesses of 
their continent, where, as yet, the foot of man 
has rarely been. We islanders, who are sur- 
rounded by civilization, and cannot reach beyond 
its influences, can hardly picture to ourselves 
the temptations which must beset those, who 
have so much of what is mysterious and unknown 
lying, as it were, not far beyond their very thres- 
holds. Furnished with the necessary funds and 
equipments by a friend, who gave himself readily 
to the scheme of a trading enterprise, Captain 
Bonneville placed himself at the head of a strong 
band of hunters and trappers. We should have 
followed his wanderings among the Rocky Moun- 
tains step by step, touching on the individual 
adventures to which they gave rise, had we not 
recently travelled over a work so similar in cha- 
racter. Besides, the end of the narrative is 
wanting to us; two volumes (and the second in- 
complete) being all that we have yet received, 
for which reasons we must content ourselves 
with drawing upon it for a few insulated passages 
and descriptions. 

Of the tawdry, bragging, free trappers and 
their wives, little less tawdry and bragging, we 
shall say nothing; giving, in preference, a pair 
of Indian sketches. The first has some features 
which are new tous. The hunting party had 
got into a barren country, which scarcely pro- 

uced game enough to keep them alive. 

“In this way they starved along until the 8th of 
October, when they were joined by a party of five 
families of Nez Percés, who in some measure recon- 
ciled them to the hardships of their situation, by 
exhibiting a lot still more destitute. A more forlorn 
set they had never encountered: they had not a 
morsel of meat or fish; nor anything to subsist on, 
excepting roots, wild rosebuds, the barks of certain 
plants, and other vegetable productions ; neither had 
they any weapon for hunting or defence, excepting 
an old spear: yet the poor fellows made no murmur 
nor complaint; but seemed accustomed to their 
hard fare. If they could not teach the white men 
their practical stoicism, they at least made them 
acquainted with the edible properties of roots and 
wild rosebuds, and furnished them a supply from 
their own store. 

“The necessities of the camp at length became 
so urgent, that Captain Bonneville determined to 
despatch a party to the Horse prairie, a plain to the 
north of his cantonment, to procure a supply of pro- 
visions. When the men were about to depart, he 
proposed to the Nez Percés that they, or some of 
them, should join the hunting party. To his sur- 
prise, they promptly declined. He inquired the 
reason for their refusal, seeing that they were in 
nearly as starving a situation as his own people. 
They replied that it was a sacred day with them, 
and the Great Spirit would be angry should they 
devote it to hunting. They offered, however, to 


accompany the party if it would delay its departure 
until the following day ; but this the pinching de- 
mands of hunger would not permit, and the detach- 
ment proceeded. 

“ A few days afterwards, four of them signified to 
Captain Bonneville that they were about to hunt. 


rows; and with only one old spear? What do you 
expect to kill ?” . 

“They smiled among themselves, but made no 
answer. They prepared for the chase with a natural 
piety that seems to have been edifying to the be- 
holders. They performed some religious rites, and 
offered up to the Great Spirit a few short prayers for 
safety and success ; then, having received the bless- 
ings of their wives, they leaped upon their horses 
and departed, leaving the whole party of Christian 
spectators amazed and rebuked by this lesson of 
faith and dependence on a supreme and benevolent 
Being. * * 

“In fact, the antibelligerent policy of this tribe, 
may have sprung from the doctrines of Christian 
charity, for it would appear that they had imbibed 
some notions of the Christian faith from Catholic 
missionaries and traders who had been among them. 
They even had a rude calendar of the fasts and fes- 
tivals of the Romish church, and some traces of its 
ceremonials. These have become blended with their 
own wild rites, and present a strange medley ; civi- 
lized and barbarous. On the sabbath, men, women 
and children array themselves in their best style, and 
assemble round a pole erected at the head of the 
camp. Here they go through a wild fantastic cere- 
monial; strongly resembling the religious dance of 
the Shaking Quakers; but from its enthusiasm, 
much more striking and impressive. During the 
intervals of the ceremony, the principal chiefs who 
officiate as priests, instruct them in their duties, and 
exhort them to virtue and good deeds. 

“*There is something antique and patriarchal,’ 
observes Captain Bonneville, ‘in this union of the 
offices of leader and priest ; as there is in many of 
their customs and manners, which are all strongly 
imbued with religion” * * 

“ The only excesses indulged in by this temperate 
and exemplary people, appear to be gambling and 
horseracing. In these they engage with an eagerness 
that amounts to infatuation. Knots of gamblers 
will assemble before one of their lodge fires, early in 
the evening, and remain absorbed in the chances and 
changes of the game until long after dawn of the 
following day. As the night advances, they wax 
warmer and warmer. Bets increase in amount, one 
loss only serves to a greater, until in the course of a 
single night’s gambling, the richest chief becomes the 
poorest varlet in the camp.” 


The Crows, it will be remembered, are the 
scamps of the desert; quick, cunning, revenge- 
ful, and notorious thieves. But we could desire 
nothing better than a gazetteer of the Indian 
“hunting grounds,” given in the poetical fashion 
wherewith the Crow describes his own country. 

“The Crow country, said he, is a good country. 
The Great Spirit has put it exactly in the right 
place; while you are in it you fare well, whenever 
you go out of it, which ever way you travel, you will 
fare worse, 

“Tf you go to the south, there you have to wander 
over great barren plains; the water is warm and bad, 
and you meet the fever and ague. 

“To the north it is cold; the winters are long 
and bitter, and no grass; you cannot keep horses 
there, but must travel with dogs. What is a country 
without horses ! 

“On the Columbia they are poor and dirty, 
paddle about in canoes, and eat fish. Their teeth 
are worn out; they are always taking fishbones out 
of their mouths. Fish is poor food. 

“ To the east, they dwell in villages; they live 
well; but they drink the muddy water of the Mis- 
souri—that is bad. A Crow’s dog would, not drink 
such water. 

* About the forks of the Missouri isa fine country ; 
good water; good grass; plenty of buffalo. In 
summer, it is almost as good as the Crow country: 
but in winter it is cold ; the grass is gone ; and there 
is no salt weed for the horses. 

“ The Crow country is exactly in the right place. 
It has snowy mountains and sunny plains; all kinds 
of climates and good things for every season. When 
the summer heats scorch the prairies, you can draw 
up under the mountains, where the air is sweet and 
cool, the grass fresh, and the bright streams come 
tumbling out of'the snow banks. There you can 





“* What!’ exclaimed he, ‘without guns or ar- 


hunt the elk, the deer, and the antelope, when their 


skins are fit for dressing; there you will fing plenty 
of white bears and mountain sheep. 

“ In the autumn, when your horses are fat and 
strong from the mountain pastures, you can go dow, 
into the plains and hunt the buffalo, or trap beaver 
on the streams. And when winter comes on, yo 
can take shelter in the woody bottoms along ‘the 
rivers; there you will find buffalo meat for Your. 
selves, and cotton-wood bark for your horses: or You 
may winter in the Wind river valley, where there jg 
salt weed in abundance. 

“ The Crow country is exactly in the right place, 
Everything good is to be found there. There ig ng 
country like the Crow country.” 


The following anecdote has redeeming traits 
which we are bound to offer as a set-off to oy 
sweeping condemnation of the Crow’s character, 


“Mr. Robert Campbell, in the course of oné of 
his trapping expeditions, was quartered in the vill 
of Arapooish, and a guest in the lodge of the chief. 
tain. He had collected a large quantity of furs, and, 
fearful of being plundered, he deposited but a 
in the lodge of the chief; the rest he buried ing 
cache. One night, Arapooish came into the lodge 
with a cloudy brow, and seated himself for a time 
without saying a word. 

“ At length, turning to Campbell, * You have more 
furs with you,’ said he, ‘than you have brought into 
my lodge.’ 

“*T have,’ replied Campbell. 

“* Where are they ?” 

“ Campbell knew tlie uselessness of any prevarica- 
tion with an Indian ; and the importance of complete 
frankness. He described the exact place where he 
had concealed his peltries. 

“<’'Tis well,’ replied Arapooish ; ‘you speak 
straight. It is just asyou say. But your cache has 
been robbed. Goandsee how many skins have been 
taken from it.’ 

“Campbell examined the cache, and estimated 
his loss to be about one hundred and fifty beaver 
skins. 

“ Arapooish now summoned a mecting of the vil- 
lage. Iie bitterly reproached his people for robbing 
a stranger who had confided to their honour; and 
commanded that whoever had taken the skins, should 
bring them back: declaring that, as Campbell was 
his guest and an inmate of his lodge, he would not 
eat or drink until every skin was restored to him. 

“The meeting broke up, and every one dispersed. 
Arapooish now charged Campbell to give neither 
reward nor thanks to any one who should bring 
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in the beaver skins, but to keep count as they were, 
delivered. 

“In a little while the skins began to make their 
appearance, a few at a time ; they were laid down in 
the lodge, and those who brought them departed 
without saying a word. The day passed away. 
Arapooish sat in one corner of his lodge, wrapped 
up in his robe, scarcely moving a muscle of his coun- 
tenance. When night arrived, he demanded if all 
the skins had been brought in. Above a hundred 
had been given up, and Campbell expressed himself 
contented. 

“ Not so the Crow chieftain. He fasted all that 
night, nor tasted a drop of water. In the morning, 
some more skins were brought in, and continued to 
come, one and two at a time, throughout the day: 
until but a few were wanting to make the number 
complete. Campbell was now anxious to put an 
end to this fasting of the old chief, and again declared 
that he was perfectly satisfied. Arapooish demanded 
what number of skins were yet wanting. On being 
told, he whispered to some of his people, who disap- 
peared. After a time the number were brought in, 
though it was evident they were not any of the skins 
that had been stolen, but others gleaned in the 
village. ; 

“Ts all right now 2 demanded Arapooish. 

“¢ All is right,’ replied Campbell.’ ; 

“Good! Now bring me meat and drink !” 

“ When they were alone together, Arapooish had 
a conversation with his guest. 

“*When you come another time among the 
Crows,’ said he, ‘ don’t hide your goods: trust to them 
and they will not wrong you. Put your goods in the 
lodge of a chief, and they are sacred ; hide them im 





a cache, and any one who finds will steal them. My 
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people have now given up your goods for my sake ; 
there are some foolish young men in the vil- 

who may be disposed to be troublesome. 
Don't linger, therefore, but pack your horses and 


re took his advice, and made his way 
giely out of the Crow country. He has ever since 
paintained, that the Crows are not so black as they 
ge painted. ‘ Trust to their honour,’ says he, ‘ and 
you are safe: trust to their honesty and they will 
geal the hair off your head.’” 








Barly Recollections, chiefly relating to the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridye, during his long resi- 
dence in Bristol. By Joseph Cottle. 2 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

Asan apology for publishing this work, Mr. Cot- 

tle observes, ‘‘ My opportunities were the most 

firourable for acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, in consequence of my having been 
exclusively privileged with intercourse and cor- 

ndence with Mr. C. during the whole of 
his residence in and near Bristol.” Mr. Cottle 
we sincerely believe to be a very amiable and 
excellent man—but it is but too evident that he 
night have lived with Coleridge till doomsday 
yithout acquiring a thorough knowledge of his 
subject—without being able to give us what alone 

js wanting, and what alone the public have a 

right to require, a clear and philosophic estimate 

of Coleridge's character—a bold vigorous sketch 
ofthe moral and intellectual man, drawn with 
sich freedom and spirit as should have made 

«the old man eloquent” to live and breathe again. 

On the contrary, the thousand infirmities of an 

imperfect being—* nature's livery, or fortune’s 

star’"—which the vast powers of the living man 
contrived to throw into natural and subordinate 
shadow, are here thrust prominently, and there- 
fore unnaturally, forward ; and the anxious reader 
is left to build up, if possible, his intellectual 
giant out of the fragmentary rubbish of Mr. 
Cottle’s Recollections. 


There is only one brief passage in these two 
volumes which has for us the slightest interest. 
We allude tothe arrival of the Pantisocratians at 
Bristol, on their way to the banks of the Susque- 
hannah, The scheme appears to have been as 
visionary and baseless as a dream; the whole 
party, whose talk, however, was of freighting 
ships, &c., had not ten pounds among them to pay 
their lodging bill ; that Coleridge should not have 
paused in “the height of his great argument” to 
consider of the means of accomplishing his pur- 
pose, is easily understood. It was but a fore- 
sadowing of all his after life—but that others 
should have embarked with him in the shapeless 
project, is indeed extraordinary, hardly to be 
«plained by their youth and inexperience. We 
shall extract the more interesting particulars from 
Mr. Cottle’s narrative :— 

“At the close of the year 1794, a clever young 
qaker, of the name of Robert Lovell, who had 
married a Miss Fricker, informed me, that a few 
fiends of his from Oxford and Cambridge, with him- 
elf, were about to sail to America, and on the banks 
ifthe Susquehannah, to form a * Social Colony ;’ in 
thich there was to be a community of property, 
and where all that was selfish was to be proscribed. 
None, he said, were to be admitted into their num- 
ber, but tried and incorruptible characters; and he 
flt quite assured, that he and his friends would be 
ible to realize a state of society, free from the evils 
and turmoils that then agitated the world, and _pre- 
*ntan example of the eminence to which men might 
aumve under the unrestrained influence of sound 
pinciples. He now paid me the compliment of say- 
ing, they would be happy to include me in this select 
wsemblage, who, under a state, which he called Pan- 
Tisocracy, were, he hoped, to regenerate the whole 
‘omplexion of society, and that, not by establishing 

mal laws, but by excluding all the little deterio- 
tating passions; injustice, ‘ wrath, anger, clamour, 


YIM 





and evil speaking,’ and thereby setting an example 
of * Human Perfectability.’ 

“Young as I was, I suspected there was an old 
and intractable leaven in human nature, that would 
effectually frustrate these airy schemes of happiness, 
which had been projected in every age, and always 
with the same result. At first the disclosure so con- 
founded my understanding, that I almost fancied 
myself transported to some new state of things, while 
images of patriarchal and pristine felicity stood thick 
around, decked in the rainbow’s colours. A moment's 
reflection, however, dissolved the unsubstantial vision, 
when I asked him a few plain questions. 

* *How do you go? said I. My young and ar- 
dent quaker friend instantly replied, ‘ We freight 
a ship, carrying out with us, ploughs, and all other 
implements of husbandry.’ The thought occurred 
to me, that it might be more economical, to purchase 
such articles in America ; but not too much to dis- 
courage the enthusiastic aspirant after happiness, I 
forbore all reference to the prolific accumulation of 
difficulties to be surmounted, and merely inquired, 
who were to compose his company? He said that 
only four, had, as yet, absolutely engaged in the en- 
terprise ; Samuel Taylor Coleridge, from Cambridge ; 
(in whom I understood the plan to have originated ;) 
Robert Southey, and George Burnet, from Oxford, 
and himself. ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘when do you set 
sail?’ He answered, * Very shortly. I soon expect 
my friends from the Universities, when all the pre- 
liminaries will be adjusted, and we shall joyfully 
cross the blue waves of the Atlantic.’ * But,’ said I, 
‘to freight a ship, and sai] out in the high style of 
gentlemen agriculturists, will require funds. How 
do you manage this?’ ‘We all contribute what 
we can,’ said he, and I shall introduce all my 
dear friends to you, immediately on their arrival in 
Bristol.’ 

Robert Lovell (though inexperienced, and con- 
stitutionally sanguine) was a good specimen of the 
open frankness which characterizes well-informed 
quakers ; and he excited in me an additional in- 
terest, from a warmth of feeling, and an extent of 
reading, above the ordinary standard of the estima- 
ble class to which he belonged. * * 

“ One morning, shortly after, Robert Lovell called 
on me, and introduced Robert Southey. Never will 
the impression be effaced, produced on me by this 
young man. Tall, dignified, possessing great suavity 
of manners; an eye, piercing, with a countenance 
full of genius, kindliness, and intelligence. I gave 
him at once the right hand of fellowship, and, to the 
present moment, it has never, on either side, been 
withdrawn. I had read so much of poetry, and 
sympathized so much with poets in all their eccen- 
tricities and vicissitudes, that, to see before me the 
realization of a character, which, in the abstract, most 
absorbed my regards, gave me a degree of satisfac- 
tion, which it would be difficult to express. 

“I must now make a brief reference to George 
Burnet, who, in this epidemic delusion, had given 
his sanction to, and embarked all his prospects in 
life, on this Pantisocratical scheme. He wasa young 
man, about the age of twenty ; the son of a respect- 
table Somersetshire farmer, who had bestowed on 
him his portion, by giving him an University educa- 
tion, as an introduction to the Church, into which he 
would probably have entered, but for this his trans- 
atlantic pursuit of happiness. His talents were not 
conspicuous, but his manners were unpresuming, and 
honesty was depicted on his countenance. He pos- 
sessed also that habitual good temper, and those ac- 
commodating manners, which would prove a desir- 
able accession, in any society ; and it soon appeared, 
without indicating any disrespect, that his was a 
subordinate part to act in the new drama, and not 
the less valuable, for its wanting splendour. 

“ After some considerable delay, it was at length 
announced, that, on the coming morning, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge would arrive in Bristol, as the 
nearest and most convenient port; and where he 
was to reside but a short time, before the favouring 
gales were to waft him and his friends across the 
Atlantic. Robert Lovell, at length, introduced Mr. 
C. I instantly descried his intellectual character; 
exhibiting as he did, an eye, a brow, and a forehead, 
indicative of commanding genius. Interviews suc- 
ceeded, and these increased the impression of respect. 








Each of my new friends read me his productions, 
Each accepted my invitations, and gave me those 
repeated proofs of good opinion, ripening fast into 
esteem, that I could not be insensible to the kind- 
ness of their manners, which, it may truly be 
affirmed, infused into my heart a brotherly feel- 
ing, that more than identified their interests with 
my own, 

“T introduced them to several intelligent friends, 
and their own merits soon augmented the number, 
so that their acquaintance became progressively ex- 
tended, and their society coveted. Bristol was now 
found a very pleasant residence; and though the 
ship was not engaged, nor the least preparation 
made for so long a voyage, still the delights and 
wide-spreading advantages of Pantisocracy, formed 
one of their everlasting themes of conversation ; and, 
considering the barrenness of the subject, it was, in 
no common degree, amusing, to hear these young en- 
thusiasts repel every objection to the practicability 
of their scheme, and magnify the condition to which 
it was to introduce them, where thorns and briars 
were, no doubt, to be expelled, and their couch to 
be strewed with down and roses. 

“ It will excite merely an innocent smile in the 
reader, at the extravagance of a youthful and ardent 
mind, when he learns that Robert Lovell stated, 
with great seriousness, that, after the minutest caleu- 
lation and inquiry among practical men, the demand 
on their labour would not exceed two hours a day— 
that is, for the production of absolute necessaries. 
The leisure still remaining, he said, might be de- 
voted, in convenient fractions, to the extension of 
their domain, by prostrating the sturdy trees of the 
forest, where ‘lop and top,’ without cost, would 
supply their cheerful winter fire; and the trunks, 
when cut out into planks, without any other expense 
than their own pleasant labour, would form the sties 
for their pigs, and the linnies for their cattle, and 
the barns for their produce ; reserving their choicest 
timbers for their own comfortable log-dwellings. 
But after every claim that might be made on their 
manual labour had been discharged, a large portion 
of time, he said, would still remain for their own in- 
dividual pursuits, so that they might read, converse, 
and even write books, * 

“Tf any difficulties were now started, and many 
such there were, a profusion of words demonstrated 
the reasonableness of the whole design ; impressing 
all who heard with the conviction, that the citadel 
was too strong for assault. The Mercury, at these 
times, was generally Mr. Coleridge, who, as has been 
stated, ingeniously parried every adverse argument, 
and after silencing his hardy disputants, announced 
to them that he was about to write, and publish, a 
quarto volume in defence of Pantisocracy, in which 
a variety of arguments would be advanced in defence 
of his system, too subtle and recondite to comport 
with conversation. It would then, he said, become 
manifest that he was not a projector, raw from his 
cloister, but a cool calculating reasoner, whose efforts 
and example would secure to him and his friends the 
permanent gratitude of mankind.” . 

Now comes the bathos ;—poor Mr. Cottle was 
troubled with anxious fears about the conse- 
quences of this rash undertaking, when suddenly 
the gloom was dispelled by the following note :— 
“ My dear Sir, 

“Can you conveniently lend me five pounds, as 
we want a little more than four pounds to make up 
our lodging bill, which is indeed much higher than 
we expected ; seven weeks, and Burnet’s lodging for 
twelve weeks, amounting to eleven pounds. 

* Yours affectionately, 
“S. T. Coreriper.” 

We cannot take leave of this work without 
once again expressing our belief that Mr. Cottle 
is an amiable and excellent man, and that he 
has written with a sincere desire to serve the 
great cause of truth ;—but we maintain that false- 
hood, and not truth, is the result of these misap- 
prehensions and undervaluings,—in which the 
subordinate becomes the predominant,—in which 
the great is overshadowed by the little—and the 
permanent gives place and precedence to the 
temporary and accidental. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Birthday Tribute : addressed to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Alexandrina Victoria on attaining her 
Eighteenth Year, by L. E.L.; with a Portrait__We 
have never envied the duties of a Laureate ;—never 
desired to consort with the Muses and the Cardinal 
Virtues, or to people rhymes with those allegorical 
personages who, from time immemorial, have been 
marshalled in dull procession, at stated intervals, 
to the foot of the throne. Yet (despite the autho- 
rity of ancient tragedy) though kings and queens 
seem not tous among the most promising themes for 
song, it must be admitted that there are passages of 
life and suffering in the palace, no less than the cabin, 
which have demanded the highest powers of the 
most gifted. One of these was the death of the 
“Flower of Brunswick,” lamented in so noble a 
burst of poetry by Byron; another, though far less 
suggestive, is the coming birthday of the Heir Appa- 
rent. Whether we ourselves, sharing the popular 
enthusiasm, shall lay aside for that occasion our 
compasses and ferule, and indite strophes, the Fates 
have not revealed to us. In the meantime, we must 
speak of Miss Landon’s tribute. This we cannot 

without commending her for the good taste with 
which she has kept clear of hackneyed phrases, and 
for the music and imagery of many of her verses. 
She is, if we mistake not, first among those who wish 
the royal maiden “ Many happy returns”; and that 
she will be among the best, the following stanzas, 
which open her poem, may give evidence:— 
When has the day the loveliest of its hours? 
It is the hour when morning breaks into day, 
When dew-drops light the yet unfolded flowers, 
And sunshine seems like Hope upon its way. 
Then soars the lark amid the azure, singing 
A seraph’s song, that is of heaven, not earth; 
Then comes the wind, a fragrant wanderer, bringing 
The breath of vales where violets have birth. 
Which of the seasons in the year is fairest ? 
That when the spring first blushes into bloom ; 


There is the beauty, earliest and rarest, 
When the world warms with colour and perfume. 


Then are the meadows filled with pleasant voices, 
Earth one bright promise what it is to be; 

Then the green forest in its depths rejoices, 
Flowers in the grass, and buds upon the tree. 


Then the red rose reveals her future glory, 
Breaking the green moss with one crimson trace; 
So dawns the white—while old historic story 
Tells now they wreathe for England's Royal race. 


If thus so fair the spring-time and the morning 
But in the world of leaf and bud; how fair, 
With all their early loveliness adorning, 
Still lovelier in our human world they are. 
Youth is around thee, Ladye of the ocean, 
Ocean that is thy kingdom and thy home, 
Where not a heart but kindles with emotion, 
Dreaming of honoured years that are to come. 
What is the light of morning's rosy breaking, 
To the young promise of that Royal mind? 
What are the hopes of sunny spring’s awaking, 
To hopes which in thy future are inshrined? 
Mighty the task, and glorious the fulfilling, 
Duties that round thy future hours must be ; 
The East and West depend upon thy willing, 
Mistress art thou wherever rolls the sea. 
Fair art thou, Prixcess, in thy youthful beauty 
Thoughtful and pure, the spirit claims its part ; 
Gazing on thy young face, a nation’s duty 
Bursts forth into the homage of the heart. 


O’er thy high forehead is the soft hair braided ; 
Be never darker shadow on that brow! 

Not yet one tint of youth’s sweet hues are faded; 
The loveliness of promise lights thee now. 


Around thee are a thousand hearts addressing 
Prayer for thy sake to every power divine ; 

No lip that names thee, names without a blessing; 
A nation’s holiest wishes are all thine. 

The Hussar, by the author of ‘ The Subaltern.’°— 
Tn collecting materials for his forthcoming work, the 
£ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ Mr. Gleig became 
acquainted with the personal history and military 
services of Sergeant Norbert Landsheit, which ap- 
peared to him interesting enough to form the staple 
of a separate work. Such, in some thirty words, is 
the story of ‘The Hussar’—the last of the tales of 
campaigns, bivouacs, sieges, and forced marches, 
plunderings, and rescues, with which, in these hal- 
cyon days, our retired heroes have sought to beguile 
their leisure. It is because ‘ The Hussar’ is the last 
of a long line, and not because we find it inferior 
either in matter or in manner, to its predecessors, 





that we cannot bestow on it any very extended no- 
tice. Those who possess keener appetites than our- 
selves, or have feasted less frequently on similar 
recitals, will find it excite a lively interest, and will 
shut the book with a hearty good-will towards the 
Sergeant. There is something, too, which distin- 
guishes it from the narrative of a John Bull—a touch 
of nationality, here and there, which enhances its 
value. We should perhaps have said, ere this, that 
the largest and most interesting portion of the ad- 
ventures told, belong to the Peninsular campaign; 
and may instance the love-passages in the narrator's 
own history, showing how narrowly he escaped being 
married to the heiress of many doubloons, and the 
anecdote of the miraculous image of St. Eustatius, 
as being in themselves amusing, and very pleasantly 
told. 

The Picaroon, by the Author of ‘ Makanna.'—The 
author of this romance produces his effects rather by 
strongly-written scenes of terror and suspense, than 
by a well-digested story, or an exhibition of charac- 
ters of any particular age or country. He possesses 
power, but we like ‘ Makanna’ better than we like 
his present work, because in that novel the power 
was employed in moving a machinery which was 
new to us, whereas in * The Picaroon’ our experience 
of probabilities forbids us to believe in the existence 
of such a Quaker as he has painted a resident in 
Bristol—the lord of a fairy garden, little less wonder- 
ful than an enchanted parterre in the Thousand and 
One Nights—make it impossible for us to believe such 
a Quaker could be intrusted with a ward of parentage 
so romantic as Carema Dudley’s, or that Frank 
Blandford, the hero of the book, could allow himself 
to be so entirely and unconditionally subjected and 
enmeshed by the “uncle, cruel and bold,” upon 
whose crimes and hypocrisies many events of the 
novel hinge. Further, too, unless we are allowed to 
dress the Count Montrano in the Ratcliffe costume 
of velvet mantle and floating feather, we cannot 
realize him with his passionate love for a lady he has 
never seen, and the complicated devices he employs 
to get that lady (the Carema aforesaid) into his 
power. The strength of this author, in short, lies in 
the accumulation of terrific incident (witness the 
scene at the limekilns, with the escape of the brigand, 
in the fitst volume) ; and we wish him too well not 
to warn him to leave the debateable ground of home 
scenes and modern conventionalisms of manner, for 
the true cloud-land of old romance, where he may 
call up bold champions and bright ladies, and use 
them at his will, without fear that the critic will 
snarl and say “ it proves nothing ;” or for some strange 
corner of the world across the zone, where his power 
of painting scenery will find unchecked employment. 
He is quite able, let his subject and his scene be but 
happily chosen, to produce a tale of mystery and 
adventure which shall become popular. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY INTO 
THE STATE OF THE POOR IN THE PARISH op 
ST. MARYLEBONE. 

Tue Committee, which was appointed at a public 
meeting, on the 15th of February, to inquire ints the 
state of the poor in the parish of St. Maryle 
has completed its investigation in several of the 
most wretched and notorious localities in the parish, 

This inquiry was first suggested, and an experiment 
was made, by the Central Society of Education, [ Athy. 
neum, p. 121] with the view of obtaining an account of 
the mode in which children of the poor of the metropo- 
lis are reared and educated ; the results were of such in. 
terest, that it appeared desirable to extend the inguiry 
throughout the whole parish, and to add several other 
particulars bearing upon the general social condition 
of the families. A public meeting was held ; a com. 
mittee of five gentlemen was appointed, and paid 
agents have since been employed in visiting each 
house and room, noting every particular relating to 
each family, and afterwards transcribing in forms, 
from which abstracts are made by the Committee, 
The reports of the agents have been tested by the 
Committee, some of whom have, by visiting the loca- 
lities, personally examined into their accuracy. With 
the view of calling the attention of the parishioners 
to the subject, the Committee offer the following ac. 
count of one of the places already examined—Call. 
me] Buildings, a court which has long been a by- 
word in its neighbourhood and throughout the parish, 
for the wretchedness and irregularity of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The number of houses is 26—of rooms 231, of 
which 199 are at present occupied. The average 
number of rooms in a house is nearly 9. 

The number of inhabitants is 882, consisting of~ 

163 married couples with 345 children, 
66 widowers or widows with 94, 
21 single individuals, male. 
B30 ..ccccccccese female. 
or 280 families. 

These, with a very few exceptions, are Irish, and 
Roman Catholics. 

The average number of persons in each house is 
34; the least number 22, the greatest 48. 

The average number in each room is 4}. The 
average size of the rooms, 11 ft. 8 in., by 10 ft. 6 in. 
In one room, however, there are no less than 13 
individuals. 

Of 204 families with children, 116 occupy one 
room, while 76 occupy only part of one. Of 76 in- 
dividuals, 61 occupy only part of a room. 

Of 199 rooms 50 are occupied by more than one 
family. 

A difference is found in this respect between the 
English and Irish families. Almost all the former 
have a separate room: the latter herd more together. 
As many as 4 families and 1 single person live in 
one room in these buildings. One consequence of 
this is curious, and will certainly appear strange to 
the public; the rooms of the Irish are on an average 
cleaner and more tidy than those of the same clas 
of English. This arises from some of the adult oc- 
cupants being always, from one or other cause, at 
home during the day, while the heads of the Eng- 
lish leave home too early, and return too fatigued to 
attend to cleaning the rooms. 

This habit of the Irish also gives them great a¢- 
vantages with respect to rent. Several families re 
ceive more from the persons whom they admit into 
their rooms, than they pay to their landlord. One 
couple paying 3s. per week receives in this mannet 
no less than 9s. The tenants of the 50 rooms occt- 
pied by more than one family, pay to their landlords 
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aggregate of 71. 9s. 7d. weekly ; they receive from 
par sub-tenants 61. 16s, 11d. 
The average weekly rent paid for a room to the 
is 2s. 5}d., the average paid by sub-tenants 
1s, 9de3 average of both 2s. 23d. Of 249 families, 
14 pay 3s. and upwards, as high as 5s., but of these 
j] receive almost the whole back from their sub- 
tenants; 91 pay from 2s. to 3s.,and 84 under 2s. 
tenants always, and the sub-tenants frequently, 
ive to find their own furniture. 
14 houses are rented entire from the owner by 
‘ale families, who occupy one or two rooms, and 
ynderlet the remainder. The remainder are rented 
inrooms. The rent of 8 is 20/. per annum each, but 
§ are above 301. 
Of the 280 families, 238 live in close and confined 
ents. 134 are clean and healthy, 146 are 
dirty. 118 have sufficient cupboards and shelves, 
‘an important consideration in respect tocleanliness, ) 
162 have not. It isa gratifying fact, that of 440 
children, only 23 are unhealthy or cripples. 
In 156 families the parents sleep in the same room 
with their children ; and in 132 the youths and chil- 
dren of both sexes, and all ages, sleep together in one 


room. 

Of 436 heads of families, 236 can neither read 
nor write. Of 439 children, 251 can neither read 
por write; but, of the whole number, 117 are under 
5 years of age, therefore there remain 134 above that 
age wholly uneducated. 47 children under 8 years 
of age go to schoc! ; 145, or three-fourths of the whole 
number, do not. Of children above 8, 64 go to school, 
of those between 8 and 16, 114 do not. Of 439, 348, 
ornearly 80 per cent.,can repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
This proportion, it is to be feared, will be found much 
smaller among the English Protestants. 

69 families have books, principally Catholic reli- 
gious works; 111 have no books. 

The average weekly payments for schooling is 5}d. 
Among the English in another neighbourhood it is 
only 2d. The number of children paid for by the 
parents is 73, and 44 are taught gratis. There isa 
day school in the buildings with 50 scholars. This 
is held in a single room, which is occupied by the 
schoolmaster, his wife, and six children. The mode 
in which the master is paid is curious:—A club, con- 
sisting of the parents and other individuals, meet on 
Saturday evenings, when the parties subscribe from 
6¢.to 1s. each ; a portion of which the master is ex- 
pected to expend in treating the parties. The num- 
ber of children being brought up to some occupation 
is _ 47; the number not brought up to any, 
is 393, 

A large portion of the families are reported to bear 
agood character in the neighbourhood ; many have 
been found in a distressed state, but less wretchedness 
exists among the Irish than the English poor, from 
the greater readiness of the former to assist one 
another, and the small quantity, and cheap quality, 
of the food which they consume. 

The Committee has obtained several other parti- 
culars, of less interest, but all indicative of the con- 
dition of the families. 

The inquiry into several streets occupied solely by 

English, has been completed, but abstracts have not 
yet been made. The result of an impartial com- 
parison between the inhabitants of the two countries ; 
the Irish being represented by Callmel Buildings, is, 
that the latter are, on an average, more comfortable 
and healthy, have better bedding, are more cleanly, 
and more decorous in behaviour and language, than 
the corresponding class of English. But perhaps 
Callmel Buildings is too favourable a specimen ; the 
former deplorable condition of the inhabitants of this 
court, attracted, some time ago, the attention of the 
parochial authorities, and has aroused the philan- 
thropic exertions of several individuals, who continue 
constantly to visit this court; hence, it is now greatly 
mproved, and may be considered better than that 
of similar localities. 
_ If,however, the Committee is enabled to continue 
its labours, this point may be determined ; and it is 
certain that the information which it is engaged in 
Procuring, is essential to a correct knowledge of the 
scial condition of the poor. 

Having now directed attention to this very inter- 
esting report, we have only to express an anxious 
hope, that the public—more especially the inhabitants 

Marylebone, will not allow this inquiry to drop— 


which it must do, when the small funds are exhausted ; 
but that they will, by their contributions, enable the 
Committee to prosecute its inquiries throughout the 
whole parish. Subscriptions are received by Sir 
Claude Scott? & Co.; and the members of the 
Committee—Messrs. Elliott, B. F. Duppa, J. Clen- 
dinning, R. W. Rawson, and Capt. Brenton,—will 
have pleasure in giving any information that may be 
required. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Arter the suggestion which we took leave on Satur- 
day last to throw.out respecting the literary claims 
of Lady Morgan, we need not say with what satis- 
faction we read the following paragraph in the 
Chronicle of Thursday.—* It’ gives us great pleasure 
to be able to state that his Majesty has been advised 
to grant a pension of 300/. a year to Lady Morgan. 
To the people of Ireland, in particular, this mark of 
royal bounty must be most gratifying—as they cannot 
fail tosee in it a tribute to the services rendered by her 
ladyship to the cause of her country. The genius of 
Ireland may be said to have inspired Lady Morgan; 
for, from her outset as a writer, she has devoted her 
talents to the vindication of its rights, and, to the 
perhaps still more important object, of giving her 
countrymen that confidence in themselves, to which 
their endowments entitle them, and which ensure to 
them the respect of the world.” 

The Dutch Atheneum,—an excellent periodical, 
commenced last year, and which has just reached 
us,—contains, among other matters, a notice of a 
volume by Mr. B. Van den Velden, on the Laws of 
Copyright and the Press generally. We collect 
from it, that Mr. Van den Velden and his reviewers 
agree in condemning the limitation of the duration 
of copyright, and also in lamenting the unprotected 
state of literary property beyond the limits of the 
particular government under which it has been cre- 
ated. We are glad to perceive, among our most 
civilized neighbours, general attention directed to- 
wards, and unanimity reigning with respect to a 
question, the satisfactory arrangement of which is 
intimately connected with the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The right of literary property has been always 
acknowledged, but its importance is comparatively 
recent, and unimportant rights have never been 
treated very respectfully by legislators. In the 
Netherlands, the law of copyright appears to have 
remained, till recently, in a very imperfect state. 
The free press of the Low Countries, in the sixteenth 
century, was a main agent in bringing about the 
Reformation, and the general developement of the 
human mind characteristic of that period. But, as 
Mr. Van den Velden justly observes, at that time, 
when the press was so active, the author, printer, 
and publisher were frequently one and the same 
person (as in the case of the Alduses, Elzevirs, Ste- 
phenses, &c.), and this union of functions chiefly 
took place where the literary property was of consi- 
derable value. Hence it came to pass, that the 
Dutch government, forgetting the abstract rights of 
an author, generally legislated to secure those of the 
publisher; and up to 1817, when the existing law 
of copyright was enacted in the Netherlands, the 
scope of Dutch legislation on that subject was not 
to foster literature, but to benefit the trade. We 
cannot fully assent to the terms in which Mr. Van 
den Velden censures the booksellers as the con- 
stant oppressors of literary men. To us it appears, 
that the preponderance which, as capitalists and a 
combined body, they have over authors, is never 
used tyrannically towards the latter, and is, indeed, 
less prejudicial to them than to the public at large. 
The influence of the book trade is always on the side 
of superficial learning—booksellers look forward 
only to a quick sale, and not to immortality. If the 
press were actuated only by the spirits of literary 
men, its productions would be widely different from 
what they really are. It would then exhibit a fair 
picture of the constantly increasing experience of 
mankind, whereas it is now chiefly employed in 
throwing tubs to that great whale, the public; the 
desire to keep large capitals in circulation giving 
rise to an activity in the book manufacture, not sub- 
servient, and perhaps even adverse, to the interests 
of civilization. 











Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious 


ajesty. 
The EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN daily, from 9 o'clock 
till dusk, at the GaLLery, Exeter HAUL, STRAND. 
Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Secretary. 


CORREGGIO MAGDALEN. 
This divine Work of Art, perhaps the chef-d’ ceuvre of Correggio, 
is NOW ON VIEW at the Screntiric Institution, No. 49, 
Pact MALt, and will remain till the 3rd of June.—Admission, 
1s. Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. ‘ 

N.B. Every known Artist will be admitted on presenting his 
own card. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 4.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘On the adaptation of 
different modes of illuminating Light-houses, as de- 
pending on their situations, and the object contem- 
plated in their erection ; by W. H. Barlow, Esq. 

May 11.—William Lawrence, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. 

Frederick C. Skey, Esq. was admitted, and Henry 
Boase, M.D., and William Tierney Clark, Esq., 
were elected Fellows. F.W. Mullins, Esq. M.P., 
was proposed as a candidate. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘On the connexion be- 
tween the phenomena of the absorption of light with 
the colours of thin plates;’ by Sir David Brewster. 

The Society then adjourned over Whitsun week, 
to meet again on Thursday, the 25th instant. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 8.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S. (the Pre- 
sident elect) in the chair. 

The chief interest of the evening arose from the 
bestowal of the Royal Premium, for 1836, on Capt. 
Robert Fitz Roy, Royal Navy, notice of which 
having been given at a previous meeting, the atten- 
dance of members was unusually full. Immediately 
after reading the minutes of the Society, the Chair- 
man rose, and said :— 

“Captain Fitz Roy,—In consequence of the un- 
avoidable absence of the President of this Society, I 
have been unexpectedly called upon to announce to 
you that the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society have resolved to award to you the Royal 
Premium, given by his Majesty, for the year 1836, 
in testimony of the high sense they entertain of the 
valuable additions made by you to our knowledge of 
a large portion of the South American continent and 
the adjacent islands, whilst you were employed in 
his Majesty's service, on the late survey of the coasts 
of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru. 

“ Tt was in the autumn of the year 1831 that you 
were commissioned by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
proceed in command of his Majesty's ship Beagle, to 
conduct this important survey, which was to open to 
the commercial world a new series of approaches into 
that part of South America, where are daily deve- 
loping themselves germs of political associations and 
mercantile prosperity. The eyes of all who were in- 
terested in the subject were directed towards your 
operations, until your return to England in November 
last, after having surveyed, either in person or at 
your own expense, seven thousand miles of coast, 
from the Rio de la Plata on the east, to Guayaquil 
on the west side of South America, and after having 
circumnavigated the globe ; and they now greet your 
return with a degree of pleasure and gratification, 
and with a large portion of national pride, commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the scale on which you 
have acted, and the unceasing perseverance which 
you have displayed in conducting to its term the task 
committed to your guidance. 

“ During these five years, one of the first of your 
discoveries laid open to the commercial and scientific 
world the harbour of Bahia Blanco, in lat. 39° south, 
the only one, upon the eastern coast, in which a con- 
siderable number of line-of-battle ships can lie at 
anchor. On the same coast, in the face of numer- 
ous difficulties, you explored, for the first time, the 
deep and rapid river of Santa Cruz, from the coast 
in 50° south lat. to the Cordilleras; the first occa- 
sion on which, we believe, this part of the continent 
of South America has ever been crossed by an Euro- 
pean. You surveyed, at your sole expense, that 
very interesting and important feature in the political 





and physical geography of those seas, the Falkland 
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Islands. You have given to our maps, besides the 
great inland waters, called those of Otway and Sky- 
ring, a new and important channel through the Tierra 


del Fuego. On the western side of South America, 
you have, for the first time, laid down the archipelago 
of islands lying to the south of Chiloe, called Chonos, 
in lat. 45°S. Amongst various material alterations in 
the old Spanish surveys of the shores of the Pacific 
and adjacent islands, may be mentioned, as a sample 
of the rest, the important fact, that the island of 
Chiloe was found to be no less than twenty-five 
miles in error in latitude, as laid down in them. 
When your term of service was on the point of ex- 
piring, and you were about to proceed on your way 
home, your zeal for science prompted you to engage 
a vessel, at your own expense, for continuing and 
completing the survey of the coast of Peru as far as 
Guayaquil, the result of which has been the exa- 
mination of a great number of ports and roadsteads, 
of which many were never before known to be capa- 
ble of admitting vessels. In circumnavigating the 
globe, you have for the first time carried a complete 
chronometric chain of measurement, by twenty-two 
chronometers, (many of them your own property,) 
from east to west, round the globe. You have also 
enabled Mr. Darwin, the well-known naturalist, to 
add greatly to our knowledge of the natural history 
of those regions;:and you have given us the best 
account we possess of the earthquake which took 
place at Concepcion in 1835, a phenomenon which 
has given rise to much interesting discussion among 
those who are engaged in physical and geological 
pursuits. 

“ Captain Fitz Roy,—those who are best able to 
form a judgment of the services you have rendered 
to the science of geography, feel that they give you 
a fair and just title to be enrolled in the list of the 
most celebrated navigators, whose names adorn the 
maritime annals of this or any other country. I 
cannot conclude without the expression of the high 
gratification which I feel at being thus made the 
organ of communicating to you this mark of the high 
admiration and esteem in which you are held by this 
distinguished Society.” 

To this address Captain Fitz Roy replied in the 
following words :— 

“Sir,—Before attempting to thank you for the 
deep gratification which I feel, I must indeed dis- 
claim having such pretensions to the position in 
which the too favourable opinion of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society would place me. 

“ But, Sir, however little I may really be worthy 
of much that you have been pleased to say, I feel so 
deeply that this honourable testimonial of the appro- 
bation of my countrymen is a most ample reward for 
those attempts to serve my country, which I am con- 
scious of having made—that I beg you will accept a 
feebly attempted expression of sincerely grateful 
feelings, which cannot be shown adequately by 
words. 

“Permit me, Sir, to mention, that the Royal Geo. 
graphical Society have removed from my breast every 
painful feeling which had there harboured. I now 
am rewarded for those services, such as they were, in 
the execution of which I was encouraged and assisted 
by the sincere friendship and decided support of the 
Hydrographer of the Admiralty, and by the most 
cordial co-operation of Mr. Darwin and the officers 
of the Beagle. And, Sir, to show my gratitude to 
the distinguished Society of my countrymen, over 
whom you are now presiding, I take this opportunity 
of declaring, that if, at any future time, my humble 
efforts should be thought likely to be useful, I shall 
be willing and proud to prefer public duty to private 
happiness. 

“T believe, Sir, there is a gentleman now present, 
whose name I have already mentioned, and of whose 
claims to your notice I beg you will allow me to say 
a few words, 

“ Mr. Charles Darwin embarked in the Beagle in 
1831, as a zealous volunteer in the cause of science. 
At his own expense, he passed five years on board 
the Beagle, or travelling in those countries she visit- 
ed; and at his return most liberally presented his 
valuable collections to the public. When it is con- 
sidered that Mr. Darwin never ceased to be a martyr 
to sea-sickness, his perseverance may be appreciated. 
Of the value of his labours, I understand you have 
already been made partially aware; and I believe I 








am quite correct in saying, that the best judges esti- 
mate those labours very highly. 

“ You have been pleased to mention the beneficial 
effects which are likely to result from the informa- 
tion obtained during this survey ; and I am sure you 
will be of opinion that they will be much enhanced 
by that information being made available to the 
public as speedily as possible. All the charts and 
plans are finished and deposited in the Hydrographic 
Office ; and the principal written information will be 
completed during this year. 

“You have been pleased, Sir, to notice the chro- 
nometric chain of measurement which has been car- 
ried round the world from east to west. Ihave not 
yet discovered any error in the calculations or obser- 
vations upon which the results of those measurements 
depend, and anxiously look forward to the results of 
some future chain of measurements made from west 
to east, with a large number of chronometers kept at 
an uniform temperature. 

“ Allow me, Sir, to thank yourself in particular 
for the very kind, and to me so gratifying manner, 
in which you have communicated the sentiments of 
this Society, upon whose time and patience I fear I 
have trespassed too long.” 

A memoir was then read on the ascent of the 
river Santa Cruz, in Patagonia, in 1834, by Captain 
Fitz Roy, R.N.; but, as the whole will be published 
on Monday next, we offer no analysis of it here. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, leader of the late expedition into 
the interior of Southern Africa [ Athen. No. 468], was 
present at the meeting, and laid on the table many 
beautiful drawings of the natives, and of objects in na- 
tural history. He also stated that he hoped to be able 
to open for exhibition, by the Ist of July, all the spe- 
cimens in natural history collected during ‘the late 
journey of nearly eighteen months (and which, owing 
to the liberality of the Treasury, had been allowed 
to be landed free of duty); and that, before Christ- 
mas, the full account of his travels, over 3000 miles 
of country, would be laid before the public. 





Society or Arts.—May 9.—R. H. Solly, Esq., in 
the chair.—J. Hemming, Esq. illustrated the art of 
embossing paper, calico, &c. On commencing, he 
observed, that the models used for forming bassi- 
relievi were so expensive that the dealers clubbed 
together to meet it. He explained the process, in 
which he was practically assisted by Mr. De la Rue; 
who (as the chairman observed, in returning him the 
thanks of the Society,) had nearly removed his manu- 
factory, to render the effect more perfect. Many 
beautiful experiments were made, such as embossing 
the paper, silvering, flocking, colouring, and bur- 
nishing it. 

Mr. Hemming, adverting to the great perfection 
to which embossing had arrived, mentioned, that 
flock paper, as prepared by Mr. De la Rue, had been 
frequently made into waistcoats, and could scarcely 
be distinguished from velvet. He also mentioned a 
curious anecdote respecting bonnets, made of paper 
from the same manufactory. Some time since, several 
native haberdashers endeavoured to deal in these ar- 
ticles, but found that our fair countrywomen would 
not encourage them, because they were not Parisian. 
Mr. De la Rue bought them up, paid thirty per cent, 
on the article, and absolutely sent them to a Mar- 
chand de Modes across the water, where they found 
good encouragement. Those not immediately sold, 
he re-imported, and they then met with an extensive 
circulation. 

Mr. Hemming, among other specimens, exhibited 
a portrait of the late Sir Walter Scott, a copy of 
which he presented to each of the company; he 
observed, that embossing had become so general, 
that we might be considered to encouraye the art 
almost from the time of our birth. The pap-spoon 
is embossed, and so, indeed, is our coffin plate. 

In the model-room were exhibited a grouping of 
figures, beautifully executed in wax ; and a collection 
of glass, showing the state of that manufacture during 
the time of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Venetians, to the present period. ; 

At the meeting on Wednesday evening the So- 
ciety’s silver medal was voted to Mr. H. Goadby, for 
his dissection exhibiting the external and internal 
structure of insects; the silver Isis medal to Messrs, 
M‘Dowall, for their centripetal dial plate, and the 
same reward to Mr, Juggins for his porcelain weights, 
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FINE ARTS oe the salut 
ROYAL ACADEMY. shile looking 
We shall begin our notice this week with The B df yo 
hemian Gipsies (479), which, like the other works of ber) 38 sae 
its clever painter, Maclise, bears a stamp of nation. things y+ do 
ality. Fun and feeling—grace and grotesquerie, with Biith ( el 
a superabundance of life and excitement—do noi flower a hon 

these make a mixture which is rather Hibernian thay ther 1s i h 
English in its taste? If this cannot be received agg my v the t 
general character, at least it applies to this particular 7 . diffict 
picture. The canvas is overspread with a swarm of set ~. es 
black-eyed, quick-blooded vagabonds, resting, riot. <p! - 
ing, cooking, courting—here a dance, there an em. ry a ones 
brace—in one corner a sinewy fellow straddling over es a Ae 
the body of a deer, in another a knot of crone wl ey ee 
huddling round the tent-fire, the middle distance ed 7 
filled with a crowd of new comers, reaching far across . “ °( 7 ‘ 
the plain. There are figures enough in this busy wap 
picture to fit out a round dozen of smaller ones; we hetic be 
felt, while looking at it, as if jostled by a crowd, and sy" rora ( 
deafened by the noise of many voices; whence we 9. rs come 
cannot but think that Mr. Maclise has fulfilled his § "! 7 ches’ 
intentions. His colouring, however, is somewhat m9 before 
crude—there is too much of a pale harsh red in his wer occur! 
flesh tints, and of an undue glitter in all his shadows, ss i on 
to say nothing of the mother-of-pearl haze, thrown oe more 
over the middle distance. In his portrait of Lady ys sine 
Sykes (7) he is happier as a colourist ; but whose Seene a the 
taste was it to oppress the sitter with such a weight if disconsol: 
of lace, velvet, and gold chains ? we looked and won- hands of oe 
dered at the lady’s sleeves (thinking the while of the inst a pi 
sumptuary laws) till we forgot her face. Surely this oy Ab 8 
could not be the wish of the artist. the hill wit 
Below the Bohemian Gipsies, hangs as entirea Bj nom. T 
contrast to it as could be found in the rooms; we Jf wrefully ex 





allude to Mr. P. Williams's Festa of the Madonna 
del Arco at Naples (487). With the colouring of this 
beautiful picture we have also a quarrel; we know 
the luxurious hues of the South by heart, and yet 
here they are exaggerated—harmoniously, it is true 
—but still to caricature. The sea is lapis lazuli, and 
the sky turquoise, the grass emeralds; and the pro- 
cession of revellers, in their holiday clothes, glows 
with the excess of every gorgeous hue. But the 
group in itself is charming—the heads full of south- 
ern grace and beauty. The whole thing is like a 
piece of Rossini’s most luscious music transferred to 
canvas. As we were led to remark upon this picture 
for the sake of contrast, we shall pass from it to an- 
other, in which the excellencies of a contrary mode 
of treatment cannot but strike every eye : we mean 
Mr. Callcott’s Italian landscape, Becco, on the Coast 
of Genoa (179). No one could call this cold or 
tame :—a soft golden calmness broods over the 
water and the sky, the distant hills, the pictu- 
resque buildings in the middle distance, and the 
morsel of terrace and garden displayed in the fore 
ground ; and yet not a tone of colour is flattered for 
the sake of effect, not an accessory (apparently) 
brought in fo tell. The whole is eminently natural, 
but nature has been viewed with a poetical eye. 
This landscape held us long fascinated, and we were 
not surprised to hear it called the most beautiful 
thing in the room. 

Mr. Leslie has sent but two small pictures to the 
Exhibition thisyear; Perdita(47),and the “dis-jeune” 
at Tillietudlem (66). ‘These are fair specimens of 
their artist’s particular style ; but we have seen pic- 
tures from the same hand which we have liked 
better. To paint up to our imaginations of the first 
subject, would, indeed, be impossible; there is a 
grace and an artlessness, and an inborn nobility, 
lavished by Shakespeare upon Perdita and Florizel 
—an overflow of the loveliest, freshest poetry ever 
poured forth, in the love scenes, where the foundling 
dispenses her flowers at the shearing feast, and the 
prince looks yet more passion than he can s 
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which must distance any painter. Mr. Leslie has 
heen happier in the youth than the maiden, and 

ier in the two disguised strangers, who are 
yeady to drop the flowers she has given to them, in 


their surprise at discovering such rare beauty and | 


clad in the weeds of a shepherdess. But we 
gust not become lengthy, even though our theme be 
Florizel and Perdita. The meeting between Lady 

ret Bellenden and his most sacred Majesty 
isthe better picture of the two; the mistress of Til- 
jetudlem, holding up her simpering matronly face 
for the salute which is at hand (his Majesty the 
while looking forward for his recompense to the ripe 
lips of the serving maids who stand blushing behind 
her), is drawn with great humour; there is some- 
thing, too, very sweet and natural in the figure of 
Fuith (then an infant), who thinks more of the 
fower at her feet than of the courtesy her lady mo- 
ther is about to abide, or the never-to-be-effaced 
Jory which awaits the capacious elbow chair at the 
head of the table. 

It is difficult to please ourselves in writing of Mr. 
Howard's pictures; we perceive the poetry in the 
nind of the artist, and we feel the formality of his 
hand at one and the same time, and thus our pleasure 
and praise are checked, in spite of ourselves. Per- 

the best of his pictures this year exhibited, is 
the Plato (73)—the best figures in this, the old man 
ad the boy, who are calmly looking down upon the 
qadle, where the future sage lies sleeping—with the 
phetic bees clustering around his lips. We like 
the Aurora (154), less :—still less Bellerophon mount- 
ing Pegasus (438)—the artist has dreamed of the 
winged steed and his rider in bas relief, and they 
sand before us, as if “struck to stone.” Has it 
never occurred to Mr. Howard's admirers, that his 
gnius is nearer akin to sculpture than to painting ? 
Afew more historical pictures still claim our notice 
—the principal among these being Mr. Eastlake’s 
Scene in the Greek War (138). Here is a company 
df disconsolate captives, who have fallen into the 
hands of an Arab chief, who is bargaining for them 
wainst a purchaser, with all the callousness of a 
cattle dealer—while two caloyers are coming over 
the hill with the humane purposes of rescue and 
nisom. The story is clearly told, and the picture 
carefully executed : perhaps it is from the number 
of similar scenes which have been painted, that it 
impressed us less than a picture of such undoubted 
merit ought to do: the colouring, too, is chargeable 
vith a certain feebleness. There isa lady in a blue 
tress, by the same artist (92), whose portrait gave us 
geater pleasure than this fancy-piece. Mr. Eastlake 
ahibits another portrait (351), which is graceful and 
expressive. 

The next number in the catalogue (352,) belongs 
a picture not to be passed over—Mr. Patten’s 
Wood Nymph, There is so much beauty of form, 
ud sweetness of colour, and grace, in the general 
management of this female figure, that we should 
lave spoken of it earlier and more at length, had it 
ken an original, and not a repetition. As it is, we 
a only whisper to Mr. Patten, that he has talent 
tough (and, we hope, invention), to be something 
side being painter in ordinary to the Dryads; and 
at, in watching the progress and prospects of 
Eiglish art, we grieve over nothing so much as the 
Mttinacious determination shown by many of its 
test promising sons and supporters, to “let well 

”—to content themselves with reiterating forms, 
vhich, however beautiful, and effects, which, how- 
fer excellent, must, by being too often produced, 
® passed by unwelcomed, if not unnoticed. Our 
‘unsel may be handed over by Mr. Patten to Mr. 
Hebert, who exhibits a Desdemona interceding 
jw Cassio (241)—* the gentle lady” and the jealous 
Moor, wearing precisely the same features, and 
he same expression, as we have seen in former 
wads by the same artist. We had hoped that Mr. 
Hebert was too enterprising, as well as too clever, 
» be so soon exhausted. We must now leave the 

ical portion of this exhibition, after having 
alled attention to the many excellent pictures by 
it. Cooper, and to Mr. Mulready’s domestic subjects 
(a particular the pair numbered 61 and 74); and 
iter having mentioned Mr. Hart's Hannah (252), 
ad Mr. C. Landseer’s Battle of Langside (455), as 
works of merit and of promise. 

€ now come to the landscapes; and we cannot 





fancy anything more perfect of their kind than some 
of the representations of nature given us by Mr. 
Stanfield and Mr. Lee—(Mr. Calcott’s Italian scene 
has been already mentioned). The first artist never 
wrought more successfully than in his Beilstein on 
the Moselle (78), a scene of rock, and ruin, and river, 
and clinging vineyards, and old picturesque cot- 
tages niched in among rude fragments of stone, with 
figures of peasants and cattle suitable to the scene. 
There is temptation for us to be “up and away” in 
every square inch of this lovely, cheerful Jandseape. 
Another excellent thing is the Scene on the Scheldt 
(364). What a contrast is there between the ma- 
nagement of sky and water in this picture, and in its 
artist’s Scene on the Medway (463), and the varnish- 
ed, japanned heaven and ocean of M. Gudin’s Dis- 
tress (347)—which, however, in spite of its unplea- 
santness of texture, is still a clever picture, and 
claims notice, were it only as the work of a foreigner. 
Mr. Lee’s Mill on the Avon (236), and Ferry-boat on 
the River Thames (402), are also excellent land- 
scapes. This artist is particularly strong in river 
scenery ; in his management of foliage, too, he is 
most easy, and clear of the offence of mannerism ; 
not so in his general tone of colour. We do not 
wish to inoculate him with the yellow and scarlet 
epidemics which have made such woful havoc 
among others of our landscape-painters, but there is 
a certain dampness and greyness of atmosphere, 
which he may affect till it becomes equally repre- 
hensible, per se, though less obtrusive than 
—— rainbow skies, and copper hills, 
And golden cattle in glass pastures grazing. 

Mr. Sidney Cooper comes before us in natural 
companionship with Mr. Lee. His cattle piece 
(375) is admirable in its way, and should presently 
find a home with some one of those “ whose talk is 
of bullocks.” Here, too, may be enumerated another 
landscape or two, which are accompanied in our 
catalogue by a note of admiration. Mr. Priest's 
meadow scene (56), and Mr. Jones's Strasbourg 
(103), and the late Mr. Constable’s Arundel Mill and 
Castle (193)—a singular specimen of talent and 
mannerism in the same picture,—and Mr. J. P. Cha- 
lon’s Richmond (304), in which an autumnal effect is 
not unsuccessfully attempted, and Mr. Creswick’s 
Glengariff (413); Mr. E. W. Cooke's Collecting Sea- 
weed, St Aubin’s Bay, Jersey (491) being the last item 
on our list. 

There are three very clever pictures, by Mr. 
J. P. Knight, which, including both landscape and 
figures, demand a separate mention. These are, 
The English Harvest: a dream of the olden times, 
Ploughing (235), Reaping (460), and Harvest Home 
(541). There is a pleasant and ancient air thrown 
over all these scenes of rural life, which befits their 
title ; some of the figures remind us of Gainsborough, 
and Wheatley, and Hamilton; and the landscape 
in which the reapers are at work, with shocks of 
corn in the foreground, and the village in the hollow, 
and the sea in the distance, must be expressly prais- 
ed for its nationality. Mr. Knight dreamed of “ the 
olden times,” we suppose, for the sake of their pretty 
costumes, the long stomachers, and the gipsy hats,— 
and not, we hope, because “ there are no more cakes 
and ale,” no more English harvests, in our days. But 
does not the figure of the artist (introduced, and that 
very cleverly, in all the three pictures, as a sketcher 
in modern dress,) disturb our enjoyment of the 
“ dream?” - 

Before concluding, we must mention that Mr. 
Martin has so far reconciled his differences with the 
powers that be of the Royal Academy, as to exhibit 
his Deluge. We have heretofore spoken of this pic- 
ture, although it has been enlarged, and its effects 
somewhat altered since we saw it. We must defer 
a paragraph or two concerning the portraits, the 
drawings, and the sculpture, for another notice. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, there will be no Performance. 
On Ln mg FIDELIO. Fidelio, Madame Schroeder Devrient. 
‘Tuesday, LA SYLPHIDE. In which Mdlle. Taglioni, Mons. 
Paul and Mad. Paul Taglioni, will appear. 
Wetnecing, ROMEO E GIULIETTA. Romeo, Mad. Pasta; 
Giulietta, Mad. Giannoni. 





FRENCH PLAYS, LYCEUM. NE 
On Monday, MAD. GREGOIRE. After which, LA SEMAIN 
DES AMOURS. ce 





Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 

Mr. MOSCHELES has the honour to announce that his 
MORNING CONCERT will take place on TUESDAY, 30th 
inst., when he will be assisted by Mad. Giulietta Grisi, Mad. 
Schroeder Devrient, Miss C. Novello, Sig. Lablache, Mr. Parry, 
jun.,and Mr. Balfe.—Messrs. Thalberg, benedict, and Moscheles 
will perform (Ist time in this country) Sebastian Bach's ‘Triple 
Cencerto for three Pianofortes; and Mr. Moscheles will play 
his MS. Concerto Pathétique ; a Selection from his MS. Charac- 


teristic Studies; an kxtempore Fantasia; and (by particular 


desire) a Selection from Scariatti’s Lessons, including the * Cat's 
Fugue’ on the Harpsichord.—Instrumental Solos by Mr. Labarre, 
the Messrs. (ianz, from Berlin, and Sig. Puzzi.—Leader, Mr. F 
Cramer; Conductor, Sir G. Smart.—Farther_ particulars will 
be shortly announced. — Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had o' 
Mr. see B omy 3, Chester-place, Regent’s Park ; and at all the 
principal Music Shops.—An early application for Boxes to be 
made to Mr. Moscheles only. 


Ancient Concerts.—The directors of these Con- 
ceris proceed after the fashion of Mr. Barnet, (see 
Dr. Moore's *‘ Edward,’) who, finding that no one 
was willing to take his empty house, raised its rent 
year by year, swearing that the people should gain 
nothing by their obstinacy. Unwarned by the spec- 
tacle of a gradually decreasing audience, (whom, we 
verily believe, nothing but fashion and old custom 
holds together,) they show the same want of enter- 
prise in selection, they sanction the same mechanical 
supineness in performance, which it would not be 
politic to permit, even were their state the most 
palmy possible. The scheme of the Fifth Concert, 
directed by the Archbishop of York, was made up of 
the oldest of the old stock pieces ; it would be useless 
to particularize its items. The singers were Madame 
Caradori, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Mrs. A. Shaw, Miss 
Wyndham, (who sung cismally out of tune), Mr. 
Hobbs, (whom we are glad to see in such increasing 
request this season,) Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Phillips, and 
Mr. Machin. 





Socreta Armonica.—Madame Albertazzi, Sigs, 
Ivanoff and Lablache, were the singers engaged for 
the Fourth Concert. The orchestral pieces per- 
formed were Spohr’s Symphony in § flat, Beetho- 
ven’s overture, Op. 124, Weber’s to* The Ruler of 
the Spirits,’ and‘ Der Freischutz’:—the instrumental 
solos, an adagio and rondo of Mayseder’s, well played 
by Mori; and Moscheles’ fantasia on Scotch airs, 
performed by Mr. Forbes—the standing pianist of 
this establishment. After saying that the Concert, 
as a whole, was satisfactory, we have only to makea 
remark or two upon Madame Albertazzi, to whose 
progress we are attending closely, and with great in- 
terest. She was encored in Rossini’s * Mira la bianca 
luna:’ this she sung charmingly with Ivanoff; but 
she was far less successful in the grand finale to 
‘La Donna del Lago,’ which Grisi has made her 
own. Her ornaments had been planned, it seemed 
to us, too much on the studied principle of being 
like those of no other singer; and both her cantabile 
passages and her divisions were delivered with an 
utter lifelessness of manner, which, to say the least 
of it, discourages us from joining in the brilliant an- 
ticipations of her future career, so confidently ex- 
pressed by some of our contemporaries. 





Mr. Mori’s Concert.—A stranger, who had only 
one evening to spend in London, might have left the 
“ great metropolis” with a tolerably fair idea of its 
musical resources, as they stood on Monday, had he 
been present at this exccllent concert, which was 
held in the Opera House, and attended by an im- 
mense and attentive audience. A mere copy of its 
programme—which began with Beethoven’s sym- 
phony in c minor, performed by an enormous band, 
and included a violin concerto and sundry obligaté 
accompaniments by the bénéficiaire,a duet by the 
brothers Ganz, a Corelli trio, Mr. Bochsa’s Voyage 
Musicale, and a fantasia performed by M. Thalberg ; 
and, for singers, produced before us all the corps of 
the Opera, with the addition of Mad. Caradori, Mad. 
Giannoni, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. A. Shaw, Miss C, 
Novello, and Mr. Balfe—would occupy our whole 
space ; we can only therefore say, that up to the mo- 
ment when we left the Concert every promise made 
had been punctually and exactly performed. We 
must just add a word of self-gratulation, that our two 
young native cantatrici, Mrs. Shaw and Miss Novello, 
kept their places so well by the side of the Italians. 
Madame Albertazzi did something more in the grand 
duett with Grisi—had she sung with half as much 
energy as execution she would have electrified the 
house ; but as yet her performance is nothing more 
than a display of beautiful mechanism. M. Thal- 
berg’s first appearance was a triumphant one; he 
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narrowly escaped an encore,—and well did he deserve 
it, for he seems to us even richer in touch, grander in 
style, and more finished in execution, than he was 
a year ago. We shall have more to say concerning 
him after his own Concert. 





Drury Lane.—Anxious to convince his people 
that he continues to receive assurances of the most 
friendly description from foreign nations, the Poten- 
tate of this theatre has concluded treaties with Mad. 
Pasta and Mdlle. Taglioni on behalf of Italy, and 
with Mad. Schroeder Devrient on the part of Ger- 
many ; to say nothing of a whole Green-room full 
of deputies from France, who are speechifying at the 
English Opera House. We should not much like 
to have to pay the Lessee’s foreign-enlistment bill, 
for, if we are rightly informed (and we are), it will 
be an enormous one. The only one of the three 
above-mentioned ladies who has yet made her ap- 
pearance is the Taglioni; and, although the houses 
have been very good, it is doubtful whether, upon 
the whole, she will draw as much into the treasury 
as she has arranged to draw out of it. It is idle, at 
this time of day, to enter into the praise of this ex- 
traordinary dancer. To say that she is what she was, 
is to say that she is better than any one ever was 
before her, and better than any one ever can be after 
her; let the next to her be who it may, there must 
necessarily be the “longo intervallo.” The main 
difference between Mdlle. Taglioni and other first- 
rate artistes in her line appears to be this :—others 
dance elegantly upon the ground and occasionally 
vault into the air,—while Taglioni floats in the air 
and occasionally touches the ground. The wonder- 
ful creature is, as usual, applauded to the echo that 
applauds again. 








MISCELLANEA 


Greek Manuscripts.—Accounts from Berlin state, 
that among the collections which M. Von Davidoff, 
Chamberlain to the Emperor of Russia, obtained in 
a tour through Greece and Asia Minor, and which, 
during his visit to Berlin, he communicated to many 
of the litterati and artists of that city, there are a 
number of Greek MSS. from the monasteries of 
Mount Athos, formerly so celebrated for their lite- 
rary treasures. Many of the MSS. are remark- 
able for the beautiful miniatures, which, in some 
instances, bear extraordinary traces of the antique, 
and in others, indicate the influence of the Ori- 
ental style. Six MSS. on parchment, very neatly 
written, and partly in letters of gold, and richly or- 
namented, contain the four Gospels. Considerations, 
founded on the History of the Arts, are said to prove 
that these MSS. are of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries. Only one of them, however, 
has a date. It was finished on the 14th of October, 
in the year 6508 of the Byzantine era, or 999 of the 
Christian era. Another beautiful MS. on parchment, 
of the Acts of the Apostles and of all the Epistles, 
is of the eleventh or twelfth century, and richly orna- 
mented with paintings. But thegreatest attention was 
excited by a MS. of the Commentary of Simplicius on 
the Physics of Aristotle. On comparing it with the 
Aldine edition of 1526, some differences appear, but 
unhappily there is the same hiatus at the end of 
the third book. The MS. has the following super- 
scription, which is not in the printed edition:— 
Txokia ard gwrijc Apporoy giosdpoy sic 7d 
mpirov BiBrtov rijc pvotijg axpodcewc. By 
this the work is referred to the oral communications 
of the philosopher Ammonius, whom Simplicius, in 
this same commentary, calls his guide and teacher. 
This MS., which was obtained in the monastery of 
Lawra, is peculiarly interesting asa specimen of the 
learned diligence (which is well known) of the By- 
zantine ladies of rank. It appears, from some Greek 
verses prefixed to the MS., that it was “written by 
the Emperor's niece Theodora, of the family of the 
Dukas, Kommeni and Paleologi, wife of the excel- 
lent Raoul.” Theodora, daughter of N. Cantacuzeno, 
and of Eulogia, niece ofthe Emperor Michael VIII., 
was married in 1257 to George Muzalo; and he 
having been murdered before her face in the church, 
she married, about the year 1260, the Protoves- 
tiarius John Raoul. She is known to us, from the 
Byzantine historians, as a learned lady, who, after 
the reconquest of Constantinople in 126], built the 





convent of St. Andrew, and lived there, entirely de- 
voted to the sciences, in learned intercourse with the 
celebrated patriarchs Arsenius and Gregory of 
Cyprus. It was here, probably, that she wrote the 
MS. of Simplicius, certainly before the year 1282, 
which was the last of the reign of the Emperor her 
uncle, mentioned in the prefixed verses. 

The origin of TripoliMr. Lyell, in his address to 
the Geological Society at the late anniversary, 
observed :—“TI cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
mentioning the singular and unexpected facts brought 
to light during the last year, by Professor Ehrenberg 
of Berlin, respecting the origin of tripoli. I need 
scarcely remind you, that tripoli is a rock of homo- 
geneous appearance, very fragile and usually fissile, 
almost entirely formed of flint, and which was called 
polir-schiefer, or polishing slate, by Werner, being 
used in the arts for polishing stones or metals. There 
have been many speculations in regard to its origin, 
but it was a favourite theory of some geologists that 
it was a siliceous shale hardened by heat. The 
celebrated tripoli of Bilin in Bohemia consists of 
siliceous grains united together without any visible 
cement, and is so abundant that one stratum is no 
less than fourteen feet thick. After a minute exami- 
nation of this as well as of the tripoli from Planitz 
in Saxony, and another variety from Santa Fiora in 
Tuscany, and one from the Isle of France, Ehren- 
berg found that the stone is wholly made up of 
millions of siliceous cases and skeletons of microscopic 
animalcules. It is probably known to you, that this 
distinguished physiologist has devoted many years to 
the anatomical investigation of the infusoria, and 
has discovered that their internal structure is often 
very complicated, that they have a distinct muscular 
and nervous system, intestines, sexual organs of re- 
production, and that some of them are provided with 
siliceous shells, or cases of pure silex. The forms of 
these durable shells are very marked and various, 
but constant in particular genera and species. They 
are almost inconceivably minute, yet they can be 
clearly discerned by the aid of a powerful microscope, 
and the fossil species preserved in tripoli are seen to 
exhibit in the family Bacillaria and some others the 
same divisions and transverse lines which charac- 
terize the shells of living infusoria. * * 

“The flinty shells of which we are speaking, 
although hard, are very fragile, breaking like glass, 
and are therefore admirably adapted when rubbed for 
wearing down into a fine powder fit for polishing 
the surface of metals. It is difficult to convey an 
idea of their extreme minuteness, but I may state 
that Ehrenberg estimates that in the Bilin tripoli 
there are 41,000 millions of individuals of the 
Gaillonella distans in every cubic inch of stone. At 
every stroke therefore of the polishing stone we crush 
to pieces several thousands, if not myriads, of perfect 
fossils.” 

White Race of Atlas.—M. Guyon, chief surgeon 
to the African army, writes to M. Dureau de la Malle, 
that at Bougia there is now living, a woman ori- 
ginally from the interior, supposed to be descended 
from the white tribe of Mount Aureps. She is at 
most twenty-six or twenty-eight years ef age, of very 
agreeable physiognomy, blue eyes, fair hair, beautiful 
teeth, and has a very delicate white skin. She is 
married to the Imaun of the mosques, Sidi Hamed, 
by whom she has three children, bearing a strong 
resemblance to herself. M. Arago observes, that 
these white people are not so rare in that part of the 
world as might be supposed, for when he was going 
from Bougia to Algiers, in 1808, by land, he saw 
women of all ages in the different villages, who were 
quite white, had blue eyes and fair hair, but that the 
nature of his journey did not permit him to stop 
and ask if they came from any peculiar tribe. 

Improved Church Bell.—A new species of church 
bell, or gong, has just been invented by a blacksmith 
in Thuringia, which is much less expensive than the 
ordinary church bell, but is, nevertheless, quite as 
powerful. This bell consists of three bars of steel, 
forming a triangle. : 

Microscope.—We understand that Professor Pou- 
chet, of Rouen, employs the solar microscope in his 
lectures on natural history. A multitude of forms 
and organs have been hitherto described by words or 
imperfect figures, but the solar microscope brings the 
things themselves before the eyes of the audience, 
and the dehiscence of different pollens,the elementary 
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rendered familiar to the understanding. EOLO' 
New Silk-worm.—At Maragnan and Rio Janein Ls 
are several species of Bombyx, the caterpillars gf NEXT; the 15 
° ° labus ¢ 
which enclose themselves in a cocoon, after having sg 
spun a thicker and stronger silk than that of gj _Kine's Colle 
ordinary silk-worm. It has been tried by Pad RINIT 
Mestre, and forms a very solid material. A speci "The P 
of mulberry, the fruit of which is small and inedible Troe ee 
grows near Rio Janeiro, which it is proposed to ey), ia Open. 
tivate for feeding the caterpillars. einen Quest 
Entomology.—Dr. Robineau Desvoidy, physica ff Sermo 
at Saint Sauveur, in the department of Yonne, hy = 
made some interesting and novel observations con. INIT 
cerning insects, and presented seven memoirs detai). at 4 ‘ 
ing them, to the Freneh Academy of Sciences. Thefiny next Comme 
treats of two species of mason bees, which build their f Funtes, “7 
nests in empty snail-shells of two sorts, the Heli: tis Signa 
aspersa, and the H. nemoralis, and belong to th. mom 
genus Osmia. One of these species the author name fi poy 
Helicicola, and it is remarkable for closing the OFifice 
of the shell by a papyraceous operculum, composed of N EX 
vegetable remains, united by a gummy juice, pm. [1 Wate: 
ceeding from the saliva of the bee; there is then q pete 
layer of yellowish honey, and, after this, the cel bition mus 
are continued to the top of the spire. The seconj Mctures ft 
species, under the name of Bicolor, chiefly inhabits Keaworthy 
the H. nemoralis, and in its nest are found fragments Printed co1 
of pebbles, either calcareous or siliceous, placed jn “ne fallow 
four or five successive layers, and separated by a nine Hey 
partition of paper; at the bottom only are one or | The Hey: 






two cells, each containing some yellowish honey, jy 2% !s%" 












































































and one larva. In these nests M. Robincau has May 3,1837 
found a parasitical insect, named Sapyga punctata, MHE Si 
but could not ascertain how the females introduced of BR 
themselves to deposit their eggs. Another parasite, I Public to_ th 
called S. Chelostome, penetrates the nests of the Qu tg 
Chelostoma (which is found in the trunks of old wneas the 8 
trees) at the moment that they are quitted by the ment of Art, 
rightful owner. A third memoir treats of the pan. pw ple 
sites of the badger, as they exist in the small intes. lication. 
: r y r b Subs 
tines, or on the outer part of the body. The fourth [i one chance ; 
describes an insect with two wings, the larva of —— 
which lives as a parasite in the body of the drone ote the 
bee. It is aspecies of Conops, and pursues the drone yo one be 
with great perseverance in order to effect its purpose, J 1, Pall Ma 
The drone seems at first to he very angry, shakes its cose 
wings, makes a great noise, and tries to fly from its J Society, Pal 
pursuer, but is evidently under the influence of some RAN( 
feeling which it cannot controul. Instead of rushing the F’ 
on an enemy so much smaller than itself, and crush- — 
ing it, or flying away as quickly as possible, itre J eis rece 
mains obstinately in the place where it has been ageares te 
seeking honey, turns round and round, and when aist April 
tired and stationary, the Conops darts upon it, and ONS 
then flies off. M. Robineau thinks this to be a proof  \V[ON' 
that fascination exists among insects as well as birds tesiand, a 
of prey and reptiles. The fifth contains an account JH  dxteenth 
of the Asilus diadema, which plunges its trunk into an Gest 
the head of a bee, paralyzes it, and then, taking it to J rompetent: 
its nest in the ground, buries it as nourishment for pom 
the larve there deposited. Some new flies, one of Porauet & 
which inhabits the Liliacez, form the subjects of the 
sixth and seventh memoirs.—The same author has 
also sent a statement to the above-mentioned body 
concerning some caterpillars which were ejected 
alive from the stomach of a female by vomiting. y Messrs 
She was aged fifty-seven years, and had been at- iowing 1 
tacked with dropsical symptoms, for which six drops 9 4 CONS; 
of the Croton tiglium were administered, at thre J 
intervals, after which fourteen living caterpillars Disposing « 
were thrown up, belonging to the Pyralis pinguinalis y OR 
of Linneus. M. Robineau supposes them tohave HV a 
been swallowed in some greasy substance, in the state yo™ 
of eggs, and to have been hatched in the stomach. Consisting 
Shoes and Gloves.—M. Say estimates the number fj \t». t 
of shoes made in France at one hundred million, and yard, Por 
the salaries of the workmen at three hundred million Me ad : 
of francs every year. The value of leathern gloves gist Mon 
manufactured in France, annually amounts to thirty fj “4 wo 
millions of francs. The establishments of this kind E} 
at Luneville alone employ ten thousand workmen. Many, Yeu 
England takes from France 1,500,000 pairs every By Mesers 
year. Day, at 
a — Tue 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. wort 
We are greatly obliged to our correspondent at Ather mer. a 





stone, but have doubts whether it would be proper, a 
present, to publish the letter. 
W. T. received. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOLOGY.—Professor JOHN PHILLIPS, 
F.R.S. and G.S., will commence a COURSE of Lec: 
Ree STUDY y Oof ORGANIC REMAINS, on MONDA 
e 1sth of May, at Three o'clock in the afternoon. 
bus of the Course may be obtained at the College. 
H. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 
King’s College, London, 10th May, 1837. 


RINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, April, 1837. 


—The Provost and Senior Fellows having ‘resolved to give 
aal Premiums for the Encouragement of the Study of 
ba Political Economy, an Examination will be ned on Saturday, 
j Open to Students of the Bachelor Classe 
ia Examination will be conducted both orally and by 


t 
rien es ior Adam Smith, hy hately, Senior, and Longfield, 


anrecommended to Candide AC BUTT, Prof. Pol. Econ. 
gt hf COLLEGE, DUBLIN, April, 1837. 


—The Subjects for the Vice-Chancellor’ 4 Prizes, at the 
next Commencements, are, for Graduates, * The Origin and 
Fortanes of the Native Tribes of America’; and for Under- 
craduates, *The Euphrates.” The Compositions, urder ficti- 
tious Signatures, to be sent to the Senior Lecturer on or before 


jxh June. ‘ . 
RICHARD M‘DONNELL, Senior Lecturer. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION. 
AN EXHIBITION of PICTURES in Oil and 


Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, Archi- 
iectural Designs, and Proof Impressions of Modern Engravings, 
will take place in August next. Works of Art intended for Ex- 
hibition must be sent so as to arrive from the 24th July to the 
mth of August inclusive. 

Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs. 
Kenworthy & Son, Carriers ; and from other places by the most 
convenient WATER conveyance 

Printed copies of the Regulations may be had on application 
tothe Porter at the Institution. 

The following Prizes are offered to Exhibitors:—Ten Guineas 
and the Heywood Silver Medal for the best Painting of Animals 











in Oil. 
“The Heywood Silver Medal, for the best Drawing from Casts 


in the —€, 
. W. WINSTANLEY, Honorary Secretary. 
May 3, 1837. 


HE SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of BRITISH ART, desire to call the attention of the 
Public to the Plan and ‘Object t_of the Institution. The er | 
feature of the Society is the Selection, by, a Committee, of 
Works of British Artists, to be afterwards distributed, by Lot, 
among the Subscribers. Any other plan, however beneficial 
Artists, does not appear equally calculated for the snc 
mentof Art. A prize in money, to be laid out in the purchase 
of Works of Art by the gainer, operates only to throw an in- 
one sum of money into the market, without directing its 





A Sub Subscription, of One Guinea, entitles the Subscriber to 
oe chance in the Annual Distribution of the purchases made 
by the Society. 

‘The present appeal is made to those who may be disposed to 
promote the advancement of Art, in the hope of obtaining their 
fluence as we +l as their contributions in its support. 

Subscriptions are received at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 
i, Pall Mall East; W. Havell, 77, Oxford-street; Chapman & 
Hall, Booksellers, 186, Strand’; R. Jennings, Bookseller, 62, 
Cheapside ; and at Messrs. Ransom & Co. Bankers to’ the 
Society, Pall Mall East. 


RANCOIS DESPOINTES, Proressor of 

the FRENCH LANGUAGE, No. 22, TURNMILL-STREET, 

CuRRKENWELL, is desirous of finding Occupation as a Teacher 
of French and Latin, in Private Families, or in Schools. 

He is recommended by Mr. Caillet, 3, George-street, Portman- 
square; Mr. G. B. Sowerby, 50, Great Russell-street ; Mr. De 
Gerville, A Valognes. 

2st April, 1837. 








ONSIEUR L. F. DE PORQUET, Bookseller, 
who has been twenty qeare Es Professor of Languages in 
rey and Author of * Le Trésor de l'Ecolier Frangais ; or, 
The Art of Translating English into French at Sight,’ (of which 
asixteenth edition, most scrupulously revised and corrected, 
vith new type, has just been publish: hed), begs to inform the No- 
ility, Gentry, and Heads of Schools, that he nee sa LIST of 
competent GOVEKNESSES, TUTORS, and TEACHERS, whose 
addresses may be had, free of charge, hy po = (if by letter, 
Poa paid. or personally, t between Eleven and Four, to F. de 
wet & Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 








Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
My Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
0. 22, Fleet-street, on TU ESDAY, May 16th, and Four fol- 
lowing Days ; consisting of 
4CONSIGNMEN i. ane W.& B. BROOKE, 
COLN, 


Disposing of the SEOOND-HAND PORTION of their STOCK, 
\ ORKS in HISTORY, Vi oyages, Travels, Arts 


b and Sciences, English and Foreign Divinity, Law 
Gassics, and Translations, Medicine, Foreige Literature, &e.” 
om = _— se “as CIRCULATING LIBRARY ; 
onsisting o' odern Novels by Bulwer, Galt, C 
Grattan. the Misses Porter, Lewy Blessington, ' ae am a 
in. Jame son, Hon. Mrs. Norton, W. Godwin, Be FA 
sant Popular Novels and Romances of Anony mous Authors, 
. ks of Voyages, ‘Travels, Biography, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
i *.* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
ock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


EXTENSIVE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Many Years established at the West End of the Town, a Order 
Bi the Proprietors, penmgnishing that Branch of the Business, 
Y Messrs, GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, No. 
a High Holborn, on tHe RSI DAY, May 18th, and following 
ay, at Half-past 12 o'clock, comprising 

HE WORKS of Scott, Porter, Opie, Edge- 
Garth Meeke, Parsons, Lathom, Ward, Burne , Godwin, 
hy t,and other Popular Authors, Voyages, Trave s.  ftiogra- 

+French Novela, Poetry, &c. generall in good condition. 
Catalogues nearly ready. 





ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Est: ablished in 


Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Esa. | Robert Palk, 

Charles Johnston William Unwin ‘ims, Esq. 
John Towgood thers e, Esq. Samuel Smith “ioe 

es G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. | Le Marchant ‘Thomas, Esq. 


8. 


John Deacon, Fea igh c. "shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
Villiam Unwin Sims, Esq. 


The Premiums of this Ofice have been computed to afford the 
public the advantages of Life Assurance upon low and secure terms. 

Officers in the Army or Navy when in active service, Persons 

afflicted, or who ave geing to reside in tropical or other hazardous 
climates, are assured at adequate rates. 

Assurers may contract to pay their eremjame i in any way most 
suitable to their circumstances or convenience 

Every facility is given for the completion of ‘Assurances. 

onpec a? and all requisite inmates may be obtained 
at the Offi M. SAWARD, Secretary. 


HE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, » King WE Fier sres. Mansion fieuse, London. 
AL, ONE MILLION 
Its distinguishing hae are— 

Moperate Rares of Premium, with Participation of the 
Profits every five years to the extent of four-fifths, or 80 percent. 

The Prorits may be ADDED as a Reversionary Bonus, or its 

pan one 8 reduction of future Premiums, at the option 
policy hold 

Premiums by Ascending and Descending Scales. 

Liberty granted to reside abroad; to pass and repass the seas 
between Brest and Hamburg without obtaining permission of 
the Directors. 

Personal appearance before the Directors is dispensed with, 
a ame of the respective medical advisers being deemed 
sufficient. 


BPS, Jeo ol enfin es’ | 20% 
£2 5 £217 0 gn £5" ¥ 8 | £6 7 
Every facility is afforded consistent with the it of the 
Company. JOHN TULLOCH, Actuary. 


} cig ttf ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, 
EMPOWERED is SPECIAL ACT of PARLIAMENT, 
For Endowing Future and Existing Children. 
Office, 12, C natnam-piace, ae fri 
*CAPIT ae , San pee 


Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
Henry Porcher. 
Martin Tucker ‘Smith, Esq. 
rectors. 
Henry George Ward, ke . M.P., ayy a 
coonme Alfred Muskett, E ., Deputy 
y. Abbott, Esq. ascoe Vy ‘ter ver Grenfell, Esq. 
Willem. Botterworth Bayley, | Edward Le 
Majo: or John La ard. 
H. Bowden, Esq |) homas wae Esq. 








Bazett David ( SSlvin, Esq. Major George 


John Fuller, Esq. 
Actuary—Mr. William Lewis. 
Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 

Public attention is called to the important fact that a premium 
of from Seven to Nine Guineas (varying with the age of the 
lady) paid annually to the Society for a term of 22 years, will 
entitle each one of the future children of a marriage, on attain- 
ing the age rym to 100/. In like manner a Premium of 

to ce Patnees will entitle each to £200 
ite 27 


7 + teeeeseserescesececsoneses 1000 

and to any intermediate or larger amount in thes same propor- 
tion. 

The premium may likewise be made to cease with the death 
of either parent, instead of being for a term of years certain. 

Similar endowments are granted payable at any other age or 
ages, and also to existing children. Annuities are likewise 
granted to Wives, payable after the decease of their Husbands 
as well as all other descriptions of Annuities, immediate an 
future. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





This day is ARIS" in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 
HE EUCHARIST; being principally Lent 
Lectures delivered in All Souls cperch, 1835, and Port 
man Chapel, 1837, by the Rev. Ree M J. E. BENNETT, 
M.A., late Student of Christ Charch, Oxf 
London: William Jones Cleaver, 80 , ——— Portman- 
square. 








13, Great Marlborough-street, May 12. 
R. COLBURN has just published the following 
NEW AND — TING WORKS. 


VEN T . 
“ The child of love, though born in bitterness, 
nurtured in convulsion.” 


And 
By the "oO of * Vivian sveb ‘Henrietta Temple,’ &c. 


OPINIONS 9 LORD BROUGH 
ON POLITICS, THEOLOG LAW, SCIENCE, EDUCA- 
TIC OMTERATORE, & 
As exhibited in_his pe and ley Speeches, and 
Miscellaneous Writings. In 1 very thick and closely-printed 
volume, price 12s, bound. 


Ill. 
E HUSSAR. 
By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 2 vols. 


Iv. 
CENTL ERATE JACK: 
NAVAL STORY. 
By the Auther @ fee gd &c. 3 vols. 


THE city OF THE SULTAN; 
Or, DOMESTE MANNERS OF THE TURKS. 


Authoress of ‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


1ITe 
A VOYAGE OF OBSERVATION 
AMONG THE COLONIES OF WESTERN AFRICA; 
AND THE 
NARRATIVE ofa CAMPAIGN in RAPrERLAND in 1835, 

By CA E. ALEXANDER, 

Author of - Wremestlontis Sieehes,? 

In 2 vols, 8vo. with LL. an pumerous pastes, 
by . C, Michell, 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
A NNA: A Romance. 
“One of the most interesting and graphic Romances 
that it has en our lot to read for m ear. ‘| ~ wm 
By JOHN eee ~~ HUM! REYS, Esq. 


THE PICAROON. 
——“We find the same poetical and rapturous spirit that in- 
fused such a charm into ‘ Makanna.’ "—Atlas. 





This day is Peelehed. tt illustrated be 5 4 Tinto of the West 


3s. 6d. c 

BSERVATIONS ot on the ‘PRESERVATION 

of HEALTH, in Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, 
with the best means of improving the Moral and Physical Con- 
dition of Man; also Remarks on Mental Cabare. and on the 
various Professions, Naval, Military, Legal, Clerical, Medic: 
Musical, Political, Commercial, _ c. &c., giving some use 
Advice in the Choice of a Profe: 

y ARE RISON, CURT S Eos. 
Author of uke on the Preservation Sight, on the 
reservation of Hearing, 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


ame AND JERSEY a 
e Seventeenth Numbe' 
HE GUERNSEY and JERSEY. MAGAZINE 
is now eight fordelivery. Contents: 
. Sketch of the Eighteenth Century. 
‘The Otaheitan Mourner. 
Memoir of Field-Marshal Suwarvew, of Russia. 
Frensee An Allegorical Dram, 
n the Philosophy of Mind. No. 2. 
Schiller’ s William Tell. No. 
e Romande Rou. No. 8. 
rf ight's Fou} in 7 4 
9. L’Aval de St. Pierre. tts 
10. The Hermit's Papers. No. 
11. Historical Notices of the Channel Islands. No. 9 
12. Variorum Addenda to Ditto. No. 4. 
13. Orders in Council of Queen Elizabeth. No. 4. 
14. Commerce p of Jersey, to 
15. Memoir of the late MacCulloch. 
16. Notes of the Month, Guernsey. 
17. Notes of the Month, Jersey. 
18. Sarnian Melodies. ‘No. 11. 
Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, 23, Poternesten-com, 
London ; and may be had of all Booksellers. Price ls. 


ae the 17th will be published, price 8s. Part I 
HE COUNT and HIS CONTEMPORS : : in 
Four Cantos. 

Cantos I. and II., The Count's Visit, to Scotland—Canto i. 
Miseries of Hope ; ’ Adventures in a Co ountry flonse. &c. 
Canto IV., First Part of the Histo: of the Earl o 

London : Sherwood, Gilbert. & Piper, Seceapeters and 
W. Sams, King’s Library, St. — 's-street. 

PART IL, Canto V. VI. VII. VIII. in the press, be | contain 
Sequel to the History of the Karl, of Rose—the Author 
—Country the Author’ . id. 
Fo stane-( hristal Palace, “nis piste to Aurora Rab: fev 
(net Levee}—Lord Mayor's Day, Lord Horseley—the Lord ani 

dy Look-on—Lord Turtle bservations of the Press—Pre- 
parations for the Ball. 





pPnererrs 














This vy: is published, price 7s. 
HE HISTORY of BANKING in AMERICA, 
with an Inquiry | how far the Banking Institutions of Ame- 
rica are adapted to this Country, an a pees of the Causes of 
the Recent ere on the anv Mari 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
General Maneser ¥ the London and Westminster Bank. 
y the same Author, 
The History of "Banking i in Ireland. Price 5s. 
A Practical Treatise on Banking, 4th Edition, 6s. 


Longman & Co. 37, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 
DR. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. the 7 Edition, illustrated by coloured 


ates, 
ONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the Manner 
in which Nature as well as Remedial Art operates in effect- 
ing a healing Process in Cases of Consumption, explained and 
illustrated by numerous remarkable and Woteresting Cases. 
By FRANCIS H. RAMADGE, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, &e. 

“ The author's treatment is so simple, so accordant with Phy- 
siological and Pathological Laws, so free from charlatanism 
and imaginative dreams, that I not only feel a high peotiocten 
for it, but think it worthy to 
and careful examination “ jay Professional Brethren.” "Preface 


to the German 
ty Longman & Co. 


Dinstrated with Thirty fine Engravings, a 7s. 6d., or with 
Proofs, and illuminated Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 

N INQUIRY into the NATURE and FORM 

of the BOOKS of the ANCIENTS j with a HISTORY of 

the ART of BOOKBINDING, from the ‘Times of the Greeks 
and Romans to the Present Day; interspersed with Bibli 

phical References to Men and Lexy] ofall | Agee | and Countries. 

By JOHN RNETT 

















ANDRE 
London: Richard Groombrid; “4 Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; 
Dublin, Curry & Co.; Paris, Ga ignani ; New York, W. Jackson. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, at the Library of Arts, 10, Charles-street, Soho- 


LEMENTS of ARCHITECTURAL CRI- 


T 1ClEM, fo5 the Use of Students, Architects, Reviewers. 
JO’ H GW A. &e 





With yom cloth, gold lestered, price 8s. 
Also now rea 
The Life of the late Sir John Soane, R.A. By 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq. Price 1s. 6d. 
Heraldry, and its Connexion with Gothic Archi- 
tecture; with Plates. By W. L. Donaldson, Esq. Price 1s. 6d. 


Just published, with above 110v pages of Letter-press, and 2000 
Engravings, from Designs by upwards of Fifty different Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Builders, Upholsterers, Cabinet-Makers, 
L andecape Gentenen, &c. &c., in 1 large vol. 8vo. New Edit. 
al. N board 

NCYCLOPADIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; 
including several Desens for Country Inns, Public-Houses, and 

Parochial a &e. 

tc LOUDON, F.LS. &e. 
Also, by Mr. Loudo: ony 
The Architectural Magazine, N Vos. 1 to 30, con- 
tinued Monthly, at 2s. 








ndon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 





THE ATHENAUM. 





“Just ‘published, price ls. 6d : 
FTER THOUGHTS on Reading Dr. BUCK- 
LAND’S BRIDGEWATER TRE A TISE, 
By the Hon, and Rev. 8. BES 
J. Hatchard & Son. Piccadilly; W. Mole, Great Russell-street ; 
and Messrs. Brodie & Co. Salisbury 
Of whom may be had, o ‘the same Author, 
Case of the Deans and Chapters considered ; in 
an Answer to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Canon Residentiary of 
Salisbury. 8vo. sewed, price Is. 








eng * feng med GRAMMAR, WITH POINTS, 
7 Ore ce 5s. boards, the 4th edition of 
HE SCHOLARS INSTRUCTOR; a Hebrew 
Grammar, with Points. 
y ISRAEL LYONS, 
Formerly Teacher of the Hebrew Language in the University 
of Cambridge. 
Revised and corrected by Henry Jacon. 
London: Eivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pali Mal 





New and enlarged edition, in post §vo. with beautiful Woodcut 
Vignettes, by Baxter, in cloth, 18, Sp a x also handsomely 





bound in Turkey morocco, with ¢ 8. 13 
THE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP ; con- 
sisting of a Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers 
suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and other solemn oeca- 
sions; together with ge neral Prayers for the Church, King, 
lergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friend and General 
Bene +f s. By ihe Editor of the ‘Sacred I To which 
are adic Jeremy Taylor's Sacramental Meditations and 


Prayers. ; 
_Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


published, in svo. price 1s. cl - 
POP U L XR MANUAL of the AR’ T of PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH; embracing the Subjects of Diet, 
Air, Exercise, Gyninasties, General and Physical Education, 
Occupations Bathing, Clothi Ventilation n, &c. Designed for 
the use of ailranks ind pro ions in society. 
By Mr. J. B, Das s, Surgeon, , 
And one of the Vice-Presidents of the Pottery Mechanics’ 
Institution. 
** An elaborate and masterly performance.””— Monty Mag 
yhittaker & Co. Ave uM arin- tee 


WORKS, BY MRS, HEMANS. 
ere LY RICSand SONGS for MUSIC. 
Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

_Also, a beautiful Miniature Edition of the same, 
of the Author, by W. Archer Butler. 32mo. 4s. 6d. 
s. 6¢. Morocco, 
uns for Childhood. In a pocket volume, 
s. Cd h. ilt ed “33 or 3s. silk. 

oO dD tblin : W. Curry, jun. & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, & 
oO. i ondon, 























Ss \vory 3 DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Aer ANION to the MEDICINE CHEST ; 


¥ mp ployme ont of the Various 











en, 
i t a distane assistance. 
By JOUN SAVORY e »r of the Society of Apothecaries. 
= neatly bound. 
ellent and most useful little work, froma 
» quarter it will be found extremely useful 


rf rine e *s-stree t. Soho. 


RGED BY MAYNARD, 
In 10. price 5s. bonnd, ss 
COMPLETE MEASURER,; or, the 


» Art of Measuring: being a. plain and comprehen- 

t scometry and Meusuration. For the 
in Measuring, Gauging, 
AT 











Ry THOM: AS KE 
Land ¢€ ed, by Samven Maynarp, 
ei Complete Measure re 
> Baldwin & Cradock; J. G. & F. 
; Ai ; Hamilton & Co.; J. Dune an Whit- 
: Simpkin & Co. ; Cowie & Co. ; Houlston & Son; 
k. 


n & Sons, 10r 





BOOK OF THE YOUNG 5 
An Joy! tion to Early C 9" tian Piety. 
"JOSE PH JONES, M.A., of Newchurch. 
ivolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
By the same Au'hor, F 
The Book of Christian Gems, Doctrinal, Spiritual, 
tical; selected from various Authors. Foolscap 8vo. 





he Book of the Heart ; or, Plain Meditations on 
Subjects. Foolscap8vo. 7s. in cloth. 





le: volume of really Christian and practical medita- 
tions.’ Brit ish Revieu 
Osborne ; ov, the Country Gentleman. A Tale 
for the Times. Foo!scap 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
A Plea for Christian Piety, with Hints respecting 
rent in Religion as to Tone, View, Statement, and 
. Svo. boards, 12s. 
~ Cc hronological An: ilysis of the Bible, with a 
Preface to each Book, and Remarks on various important Par- 
iculars, intended to render the ey of the Scriptures more 
pleasant and pr rofitable. 8vo. 10s. 

Oxf : D. A. Talboys. and Bonverie-street. London. 
Just published, with beautifully-coloured Plates, 
Dedicated to the Princess Victoria, 
qLORA’S GEMS ; or, the Treasures of the Par- 

Twelve Bouquets, drawn and coloured sat 
S; with Poetical Hlustrations by 

Author of * The Romance of Nature,’ a. 
, which has been nearly two years in pre- 
is now re ady fordelivery. It is by far the most bean- 
nen of F lowe r-Painting ever pub lished, and besides 
r rnament for the drawing-room table, 
series of {irst-rate examples for the student in this 
| bri anch of art. ‘last 7 bound, and ornamented 




















or, the Flower Seasons 
Loui a Anne Twamle y. 2nd Edition, in 1 large 


his is ok of singular beauty and taste. Twenty-seven 
exquisite coloured drawings of favourite flowers, are accom- 
panied by g eful quotations from the various authors who 
* ave felt the sweetest inspiration,’ and some charming ori- 
ginal poe ms. w hether for tasteful decoration, originality, or 
grace, we have seen uo superior to this most be autiful volume.” 
Fa y Gazelle, 





Ill. 

The Sentiment of Flowers, with Twelve Groups 
of Flowe rs, tastefully designed and coloured, cloth, gilt edges, 
6s, 3 silk, 7». 6¢.; morocco elegant, 8». 6d. 

A charming little book. With a dozen of sweet floral 
goloure sd plates, it is precisely the thing for a fair lady’s bou- 
oir.”’—Literary Gazette. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





a>, Piccadilly, May 1, 1837. 
is day is published price 4 * 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. VIII. 3 
‘onten 
Colonial Legislation Bee of Good Ho: 
- Melfort's Impressions of England ; ---Recoilections of an 
Artillery Officer. 
. Political Press in France. 
/. Napoleon's Comments on Cxesar’s Commentaries. 
y. Municipal Corporations ;—Centralisation and Localisa- 
ion 
. Cracow. 
Misgoverament of Ireland. 
. pare of the Vix 
a. o “ Reasons os 
a Pao Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke ;—Phi losophy of 
Theotogy. 3—Lord Brougham’s Discourse on Natural 
eo 





Vols. If., and IIT. Nos. 1 to 6), may be had, neatly 
bound | in he “cruel a, Ls. 67 


ames R ide gway & ‘Genet and all Booksellers. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 

Published by John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In 1 thick vol. 12mo. New Edition, with considerable Additions, 
Geer .NES of COMMERCE, by LAND and SEA; 
or,“ Where does it come from ?” Answered by the Rev. 
ISAAC TAYLOR, illustrated with 66 Steel Engravings. Price 
9s. balf-bound. 

With 16 Engravings, price 5s. half-bound, 16mo. 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends, dedicated 
by permission to His Royal Highness the Duke of Scania. 

In 16mo. with 4 Steel Engravinzs and Portraits of 3 of the 
Sovereigns of France, in their proper Costume: 

Stories selected from’ the History of Fs rance. 
2nd Edition, price 2s. 6d. half-bd., with numerous Illustrations, 

The Boy’s Friend, or the Maxims of a cheerful 
Old Man. 

4th Edition, price 7. 6d. half-bound, 48 Engravings, 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By 

the Rev. Bourne Hall Draper. 
sy the same Author, 

Bible Illustrations: a ption of the Manners 
and Customs peculiar to the Ls vd elalty explanatory 
of the Holy Scriptures. Price 4s. half-bouc 

2nd Edition, with Engravings, price 4s. 6d. 12mo. half-bound, 

Outlines of Irish History. 4th Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 3s. 6¢. plain, or 6s. coloured. 


The Garden; or, Familiar Instructions for the 
Laying-out and Management of a Flower Garden. 














AJOR RICHARDSON’S MO EMENTS 
of the BRITISH LEGION; tures 
Cppcent of Lieut. im Monks rans. C ghoe — on the 
indo impkin. arsha ‘0. Stati I 
Mucrene, 8 St. yore, s-square ; and E. Wit Rope Eek 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. ,» 3rd editi 
enlarged and penguored, an ilinstrated” by numerous me? 
iate Engravir DPT 


pur THE ORY and PRACTICE of COTTON 

SPINNING; or the Carding and Spinning Masters ty 
sistant : showing the use of each Machine employed in th: 

rocess—how to adjust and adapt them to suit the vario 
of Cotton, and the different qualities of Yarn. And how W to 
form the various Calculations connected with the differe ae 
partments of Cotton Spinning.—Also, an Historical Sketch of 
the Rise and Progress of Cotton Spinning, and a short Accou 
of the cultivation of Cotton, quantities imported 1 and con; “] 
different growths, &c 
By J AME S MONTGOME RY. 
“To those engaged in the cotton trade, this must be 
valuable publication ; for it ably expounds ‘the 
y Zoes through all its pra 


Just Or illastrated with numerous Views, Price sb 12s, bés, 




























Literary Gazette. 

John Niven, jun. G lasgow ; Whittaker & Co, London; J, &]. 
Thomson, Manchester ; Oliver & Boyd, and Stirling & Keane 
Edinburgh. % 
Just published, in 1 vol. poms. ee e 58. 7th edition, cay 

vised and enlarged, with f mefaliyn, 

As COMPENDIU M “of MECHANICS; 

Text-Book for Engineers, Mill-wrights, Maci hine-maker 
Smiths, &c., containing Practical Rules and’ ‘Tables connected 
with the Steam-engine, Wate r-whe rel, Pump, and Mechanics in 
general: also, Examp! es for each Rule, ca cul: ated in Decimal 
Arithmetic, which rende we his Treatise particularly adapted for 
the use of Cyerativg Mecha 

yR OBE RT BRUNTON, 

“We recomme al A all who have ever felt the want of chee 
text-book for operative mechanics, a little volume, entitled,* 
Compendium of Mee anics,’ compiled by a mechanic of Glan 
gow, and modestly dedicated to his brethren of tha’ 
comprehends a great variety of most useful prac ic lr 

tables, derived fron 1 the best sources, with examples of each 
rule, calenlated in decims arithme ic so as to be universally 
aM P. 




















intelligible. ill 

John Niven, jun. G i & Co. London: J. &J, 

Ehomson, Manchester; Oliver & eras 7 Stirling & Kenney, 
dinburgh. 


LINGARD’S ENGLAND IN MONTHLY VOLU MES, 
Just published, Volume L., fox olse ap 8vo., with fine Illustrations, 
price 5s, in fancy cloth extra, and lettered 
A STORY of ENGLAND, from the FIRST 

INVASION of she ROMANS. 
By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 
The dthe LS Fane corrected, and much enlarged. 

*,* This improved edit ion, ished in the style and form 
of * Southey’ s Cowper,’ Xc., will be completed in Thirteen Five 
Shilling Volumes. 

A very striking likeness of the Author, from an Original 
Painting by S. Lover, and engraved hy L. Stocks. forms the most 
appropriate and inte ind Frontispi ece to the Work, and is in 
itself an admirable sp There is also a splendid 
Vignette of the Surrendc i cus, by E. Goodall, aftera 
Drawing by W. Harvey.”"—Li'erary Gazetfe, April 29. 

London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

















ESSENTIALS FOR BEING ABLE TO SPEAK 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 
UBLIC .OPINION has been MANIFESTED 
by the Press, and by Practical Men, on the very great im- 
P WIC K DE PORQUET’S 
hi ‘onversational French, 
rt a j Bo upwards of 200 notices, the follow- 
ing only will be adduced in support of their claims to universal 
pafronage : — 
est system we have late ly seen.”’—Sunday Times. 
“WwW rn recommend M. de Porque t's works "— Literary Gazette. 
“* These are useful works.”"— Atheneum 
‘he method M. de Porquet has adopted i in the teaching of 
ined uage is borne out by the pest metaphysical minds, and ‘the 
first of scholastic authoritie »3, from John Locke or Roger Ascham 
downwards, and a more important, although less popular, per- 
sonage than either of these in school establishments—viz. Com- 
mon Sense. Wethink ita duty to the public, and to the author 
of the . 'e nwickian System, thus to state our opinion of its merits 
and advantag he work of instruction.”— Educational Maga- 
zine, December, 18° 
F. DE PORQU Ms WORKS—C wy hg ll TO SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, TEACHERS, § 
We beg your attention to the copies of = following A Adver- 
wer we have been obliged to insert in most daily Papers :— 
. The Original Trésor de l’Ecolier F rancais, for 
mS. English into French at Sight. 17th edition, which has 
been most carefully revised, and reprinted with new type. May 
be! had of all Booksellers, price 3%. 6d. 
«* Be particular in ordering De Porquet’s Le Trésor de 
& Etoliee Francais, as a spurious work is often substituted for 
the original. 
2. German Trésor, on the same plan, 4s. 6d. ; to 
turn E Tein into German. 
3. Italian Trésor, on the same plan, 3s. 6d., with 
Notes and the Tonic Accents. 
4. Latin Trésor, on the same plan, 4s.; witha 
Key to ditto, 3s. 
d. Parisian Phraseology, 2s. ; containing upwards 
of 3 00) Sentences. 
De ewqnet 's Italian Phrase-Book, 3s. 6d. ; for 
m. ents and Travellers. 
7. Italian Grammatical Annotations, 2s. 
8. Histoire de Napoléon, 5s.; for the Use of 
Schools. e 
9, her od Sécrétaire Parisien, 3s. 6d. 7th edition, 
nen revise: 
10, First French Reading-Book, 2s. 6d., for Be- 
oo. 
il. Le Tredecteur Parisien ; a Selection of Anec- 
— Historical Facts, 

De Porquet* 8 “F ‘rench and =e Dictionary, 
for ro = a and Travellers ; with Value of Francs into Pounds 
onmes. from 1/. to 1,000,000/. Sterling into Francs, Measures, 

*53 
13. Parisian Grammar and Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
9 
5th edition. | — 
14. Parisian Spelling Book, and Short Grammar, 
Pipers, ey 2s. 5th edition. A Key 


Lo De Porquet & Cooper, 1“ “Tavistock-street, Co- 
vent-garden, 























MISS EDGEWORTH’S LAST WORK phere you TH. 
Just publi ish ed, a new and mu \ 
some volumes. corresponding * with the edition of her 
collecte < works. price l®s., h andso mely half-bound and 
lettered, K 3 
ARRY and LU CY concluded; being the 


last Part of 
Bb 


, complete in 3 volumes. 

s been thoroughly corrected and revised 
by the Author, wit h the aid of scientitic friends, and the work 
is now divided into sections for the er convenience of 
youthful readers. ‘The price is also considerably reduced. 

London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

Where may be had, 

The Tales and Novels of Miss Kdgowerth, | in 18 

superbly illustrated, price ach volume. The 
volumes sold sey ately, if required so ‘the whole of Miss 
E i s for Juvenile Read 
"OF DR. | %AM’S MEMORIALS OF 
OXFOR i 
Now ready, price 20s. 8vo. cloth, the T hird | ¥ olume of 
ME*MeRTALS OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. JAMES INGRAM, D. D. 
President of Trinity College. 
With Thirty-six fuahed Engravings on Steel, by John Le Keux, 
and numerous Woodcuts. 
Proofs i in 4to. price 38s.; India Proofs, 51s. 

*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets without 
delay, as the Ses meg ty not hold themselves bound to sup- 
ply separate Numbe: ars ter a limite + period. 

Charles T: “n leet-street ; Parker, Oxford. 
Just pabibed, in imp. 4to. 
pranss, of the EAST’; or, Beauties from Lalla 
Rookh : Twelve Portraits of Female Characters, illustra- 
tive of Mr. Moore’s popular Poem. Designed by FANNY COR- 
BAUX, and drawn on Stone by LOUISA CORBAUX. 

* One of the best conceived and best executed volumes of this 
orany season in our recollection....} Mr. Moore has been a happy 
poet all his life; and we by no means rank these illustrations 
among the least brilliant evidences of his good luck, We never 
a t the beauties of Lalla Rookh half so beautiful.”"—Cout 

ournal,. 

“* Pearls of the East,’ and acharming string of pearls they 
are....They are all sufficiently bewitching; but if we were 
allowed to throw the handkerchief, it would certainly be to 
“the lov ely Lalla Rookh,’ or to the young and enchanting Nout 
mahal."’— Literary Gazette. 

Tastefully bound and ornamented, 31s. 6d. tigteds beautifully 
coloured under me Artist's direction, 2/. 12s. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


ADY CAROLINE LAMB, THE PREMIER, 
BYRON, &c.—An Original and most interesting Series of 
Recollec tions of Lady Caroline L am , and her ¢ Jontemporane 
and Friends, is now in course of publication in ‘THE CASKET, 
communicated exclusively by Mr. Wilmington Fle aan Be- 
sides the above, The Casket of this week contains Notices, wit 
copious Extracts, of the May Magazines, Engravings of the 
Signs of the Zodiac, Tales and Poetry —Original and Selected, 
Proceedings of the Literary and Scientific Institutions, Varie- 
ties, &c.—16 imp. pages, price ouly T'wopence, illustrated with 
Engravings. 
— CASKET is also published _- Benthiy Parts, in neat 

- ie imp. pages, price Ninepen 
Published by Pigot & Co. 59, Fleetstrect and to be had, oa 

order, of all Dealers in Periodicals 
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Jost 3 published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ERM ONS. 
S By the late Rev. WILLIAM SHARPE, _ | aaa 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Pattiswick, in 
Dedicated, 
Charles James "blomfle . D.D., Lord Bishop of ndon ; and 
prepared for the press, by ine Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s, boards, 
ARMONIA PAULINA, being an Arrange- 
ment, in the Words of the Apostle, of the complete 
Sbeme of Cortation Faith and Practice contained in the several 
Boi f St. Paul. 
Bpistles Of SS the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A. 
Vicar of Selmeston and Alciston, Sussex. 
printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
REV. G. S. FABER’S WORKS. 
In 12mo. price 4s. boards, the Sth edition of 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ORDI- 
NARY OPERATIONS of the MOLY SeiRit. 


SEX. 
by the desire of the Author, to the Right Rev. 
ld Lord Bish : 








y the Rev. G, S. FABE -D. 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham; and Prebendary of 
‘ 1.G.&FE Rivington, St Paul’s Churchyard, and 
ee ee 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. 
iro. 1. 165. F 
2, The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism. 2 
fro. 1d. 6s. 
3. The 
elarged. 8v0. 16s. . 
4, The Difticulties of Infidelity. 
mo. 5s. And his other Works. i 


REV. G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE BIBLE. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price ll. 4s. in cloth boards, 
E HOLY BIBLE; containing the Old and 
New Testaments, arranged in Historical and Chronolo- 
geal Order, in such manner that the whole may be read as one 
connected History,in the Words of the Authorized Translation. 
With Select Notes, Indexes, and a_Table, dividing the Sacred 
Volume into 365 Portions for daily Reading. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J. G. & F’. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards. a‘ ‘ 
** The larger Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, 
containing a copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four 
nines, price 3. 16s. in boards ; or the Old and New Testament 
separately. 


3 vols. 
vols. 
Difficulties of Romanism. 2nd edition, 


2nd _ edition. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
DVENTURES of CAPT. BONNEVILLE; 
Or, SCENES IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF THE FAR WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch Book,’ ‘ Astoria,’ &c. 
Il. 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER,. R.N. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T HE A RET HU S8S A; 
A NAVALS 


TORY. R 
By the Author of ‘Ben Brace,’ * Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
ll. 
I mage mthygy sparc ~ it 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Portraits, a 
ENGLAND, UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 
Iv. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
In3 vole. poet 8vo. a 
NICK OF T E WOODs. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Crichton,’ ‘Rookwood,’ &c. 
Vv. 
SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. q 7 
In 3 vols. post 8vo., with 15 characteristic Illustrations, designed 
and etched by the Author, : 
RY O’MOUORE; 





























A ROMANCE. . , 
By the Author of ‘ Legends and Stories of Ireland,’ &c. 
vi. 
THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
J Cc K BR G. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ ‘‘The Parson's 

Daughter,’ &c. 

ALSO, JUST READY. 


I. 
EDITED BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
In2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ * De L’Orme,’ &c. 


Il. 
DOROTHY’S 
Or, GERALDINE MORTON. 

Novel. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND, WITH SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 4 
By the Author of * The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ ‘Excursions in 
Switzerland,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


AUNT TALE. 





(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 





Now ready for delivery, in 2 


vols. 4to., price Five Guineas, 


RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Published by WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane. 


This work consists of two large quarto volumes, 


upon the composition of which the Author has been 


tmployed for more than twenty years; and though the expense of publication has exceeded the sum of 6000!., itis published at the 


moderate eo of 5 guineas. 
printed. It 


f The two volumes contain nearly 2200 pages of 3 columns each, closely yet clearly and beautifully 
combines the two branches, hitherto kept separate, of Etymology and Explanation, 





Just published, VoLtumME THE Seconp of 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR, 


Votume Tuirp on First June. 
Edinburgh: R. CADELL. London: J. MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 


As above may be had, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Vol. I. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols. 
SCOTT'S POETRY, 12 Vols. 
SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 28 Vols. 





MR. BULWER’ 


ON ATHENS AND 


S NEW WORK, 
THE ATHENIANS, 


IS NOW READY, in 2 volumes 8vo. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK, 


SOCIETY I 


IS NOW READY, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


N AMERICA, 


THE LA FAYETTE MANUSCRIPTS 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 20th, in 3 vols. 8vo., with PorTRAIT ; 
INCLUDING THE 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE GENERAL, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


PUBLISHED B 


Y HIS FAMILY. 


EDITIONS IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH.) 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


351 
n 12mo. boards, 4 


1 . 6d. 
A NEW GUIDE to GERMAN and ENG- 
® LISH CONVERSATION, consisting of Modern Phrases, 
Dialogues, Idioms, Proverbs, and a copious Vocsbulenz. with 
Tables of German Moneys, Weights, and Measures. For the 
use of Travellers, Schools, and Private Students. 
By J. ROWBOTHAM, F-.R.A.S. 
Author of German Lessons, a German Grammar, &c. 
Julau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 





ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY—BEST EDITION, 
In 6 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 14s. boards, with Maps and other Engrav- 
ings, a new edition, carefully corrected, of 
HE ANCIENT HISTORY of the EGYP- 

TIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, ASSYRIANS, BABYLO- 
NIANS, MEDES and PERSIANS, MACEDONIANS, and GRE- 
CIANS. By M. ROLLIN, | 
Late Principal of the University of Paris, and Member of the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 

‘Translated from the French. 
Printed for J.G. & F. Rivington; J. & A. Arch; J. & W. T. 
Clarke; Longman & Co., T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; J. M. 
Richardson; RK, Scholey; J. Booth; Baldwin & Cradock ; J. 
Bohn; Hatchard & Son ; J. Booker; Hamilton & Co. ; J. Duncan; 
Whittaker & Co. igg; Allen & Co.; T. & W. Boone ; Simp- 
kin & Co.; J. Bain; Nisbet & Co.; J. Dowding; E. Hodgson; 
T. Bumpus; J. Templeman; W. J. & J. Maynard; J, Capes; 
Smith, Elder & Co.; and Houlston & Son; also, for J. & J. J. 
Deighton, Cambridge ; Wilson & Sons, York; G. & J. Robinson, 
Liverpool; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 





MR, HOLDEN'S EXPOSIT 
MENT. 
In 1 large vol. 12mo. price 12s, 6d. in hoards, 

‘ ~ryN , pw TTT 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR, or a Prac- 
tical Guide to the Srady of the OLD TESTAMENT: in- 
tended for the Use of General Readers. “ 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A. 
Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary sufficiently short to 
be read by those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 
yet sufficiently comprehensire to serve as a guide to the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply this 
deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has been 
the aim and study of the Author to embrace, in a condensed 
form, such information as will enable the general reader to as- 
certain the real meaning of the Inspired Writers. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the New Testament. 


¥ OF THE OLD TESTA- 








Published this day, in 4to. price 3s. 
-_ + TEN 
BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE addressed to 
IL. R. H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA, on 
attaining her Eighteenth Year. A Poem and Memoir, by L. E. L. 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Princess, engraved by 
Cochran, after Hayter’s esteemed Painting. 

* Messrs. Fisher have, with excellent taste, and most oppor- 
tunely, invoked the genius of one of the sweetest priestesses in 
the temple of Apollo, to embody the national feelings on this 
auspicious occasion. In olden times, such an event would have 
called forth hundreds of tributes from seats of learning, and all 
the scattered children of the muse. 

“What is here done, is done beautifully. The Poem opens 
with a clustering of youthful images, all congenial to the subject, 
and full of kindred loveliness. 

* Such are the tones and tender of this charming composition ; 
and we have only to add, that it is encased in a most appropriate 
binding, embossed on primrose—the colour of the spring.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

Early application will be necessary, to secure copies. 
sondon: Fisher, Son & Co. 











































XPERIENCE OFTEN THE BEST 
ADVISER. 

As Spring approaches, the Larve of destructive Insects are 
propagated in infinite multitudes, with amazing rapidity, and 
impregnate with millions of insects the very air we breathe, to 
the great injury of the young shoots of trees and plants, particu- 
larly wall trees, and every species of vegetation put into motion 
and growth by the genial influence of the on. READ 
begs to inform the public, that after 31 years’ practice in Horti- 
culture in all its branches, and a years in Mechanical Science, 
he has invented a NEW HYDRAULIC MACHINE for the pur- 
pose of subduing those destructive animalcule, which make 
such deadly havoc on all fruit trees and plants. This Machine 
will throw water in powerful current the distance of fifty feet. 
Made also of smaller dimensions, by which the water may be 
dispersed in the form of a shower of the most gentle dew-fall. 

Manufactured only by the Patentee, 35, Rezgent-circus, Picca- 
dilly, where they may be seen and proved ; also at the Gallery 
of Practical Science, Adelaide-street, Strand. 

Agent for the sale of Jeffrey's Patent Respirator. 


= y TONY . 
INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 

tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
oo use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous afiections, and general debility. 
‘To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. $ 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand; and y most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Vholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 95, Farringdon-street. 

FOR INDIGESTION, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, ETC. 
. ser] " 
MOWERS’ DIGESTIVE or TONIC PILLS. 
DisorDERS OF THE STOMACH, symptomatic of weakness 
of the digestive functions, are extremely prevalent; and few 
yersons it is probable attain the age of forty years, without 
eos ing experienced some of their occasional or permanent mani- 
festations. The ready attainment, therefore, of a remedy which 
is really calculated to effect the cure of such disorders, is an 
object truly desirable,—and this is placed within the means of 
all, in ‘Towers’ Tonic Pinus, which act increasing the 
power of the anqeetve Organs, and thereby enabling them to 
perform efliciently their proper functions. 

Sold in 2s. 9¢., 4s. 6d. and Ils. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a fxe-simile of the signature ef Mr. John Towers on 
the labels,) may be obtained of Sanger, 15¢, Oxford-street ; of 
Butler & Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; at the Medical 
Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; and of most respecte 
able Druggists and M e Venders. 
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Will be published on ! on Monday, the 15th inst. 
ERALDINE; a Tate or Conscrence. 


By E. C. A. yb me 12mo 
Published for Booker & 


This day i vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
sRGAMe ABBEY. an Historical Romance 
of the Fourteenth Century. 
John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 





Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
ae 


Pa al a 
vols. post 8v i 
HE POET'S DAUGHTER; 
ANOVEL. (Is just ready. ), 
Printed er gee Macrone, St. James’s- square. 
rly ready, in 1 vol. post 8 
G UIZOT’S: “LEC TURES on ‘EUROPEAN 
att VILIZATION., 
THE THORIZED EDITIO 
Translated | oF PRISC ILLA MARIA BEC ‘WITH. 
n Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
Ina few i 1vs. in small 8vo. handsome a bound, be 
ORAL AXIOMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
In easy Couplets. Selected chiefly from Scripture. 
For the U ue ot be Young in Schools, snd |. ee 
By SIR EGERTON BRYDG 
“ Every child ¢ = A. »member_a couplet, espe mally when it is 
in rhyme ; but, the language should be simple—even to naked- 
ness.’’—Author's Preface 
hn Macrone, St. Somes S-square. 
James xaweare, May 14. 
THE SECOND * DITION « 
THE HON. MR, MURRAY’S rh WORK, 
SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES, 
Is just ready. 
we Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
‘This day i is published, in 8vo. price 4s. 
ERTR AN D: A TraGepy IN Five Acts. 
By S. B. HARPER, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
Author of the ‘U srsities and the Dissenters.’ 
ames Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
Now ready, with a Map and nearly 70 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 
TRAVELS CRE 


T E. 

















By ROBERT PASHLEY, A.M. 
Fellow of Trinity College, C. am bridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the Ist of May was published, the SSCOND VOLUME 
8v0. oO 


ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
from the PEACE of UTRECHT to the PEACE of AIX- 
LA-CHA APELLD. 172)—1737. To be completed in 3 vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





PS « bA I 
ENERAL STATISTICS of the BRITISH 


EMPIRE, 
By JAMES M‘QUEEN, Esq. 
. Fellowes, te-street. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
ablished, in2 vols. 8vo. price 1 
LEMENTS of IN TERNATIONAL LAW, 
with a Sketch of ee History o £ the Science. 
By HENRY WHEAT 
Resident Minister from the United dates to the Court of Berlin. 
Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


= DISTURBANCES, — 
published, in 8vo. 


N LOCAL DISTURBA NCES in in IRELAND, 
and on the IRISH CHURCH TON. 
By LEWIS, Esq. 








on CORNEWAL 
lowes, Ludgate-street, London. 
Just ritedt in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price li. lls. 6d. 
HE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 
By yp we CARLYLE. 


vate I, THE BASTILLE. 

-U, HE CONSTITUTION. 
Vou. Ill. THE GUILLOTINE 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


y Ack OND. ny fg 











blished Co. Strand, price 14s. on 
fia PONS ES ie 
ORD BYR “MAN FRED’ and 
‘PRISONER of Sechaer ILLUSTRATED in OUT- 


By FREDERICK THRUPP, ae 
In 8vo, 4th Edition, price 9s 


R. KIDD'S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 
PHY: SIORE 





AD. AP TATION of EXTERNAL NATURE to the 
AL CONDITIO IN of MAN. 


blisher, Chancery-lane. 

Just published, in fc. 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
DREAM of LIFE ; or, AUGUSTINE and 
GERaLDINE. A Poem, in Five Parts 
By the wav . WILLI 3URDON MOORE, M.A. 

mith, Eh Co. Cornhill. 











Now ready, a Second Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 


7s. 6d. 
OLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 


John Murray » Albemarle- -street. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post avo. las. 
HE HIGHLANDERS of SCOTLAND;; their 
Origin, History, Antiquities, Manners and C Customs, Clans, 
and the state of Society whic existed among t 
By WIL Li AM I SKENE. 
John Bong , bh 
Now ready, the Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
RTUGAL, GALLICIA, and the BASQUE 
MBL hey of SPAIN. Described from Notes of a 
those Countri 
eee ees’ “By. LORD CARNARVON. 
John Marray, Albemarle-street. 
N ad a 4vols. 8vo. 48s., with Landscape — of the 
salir > euery of Goldsmith’ ’s Life and Wo 
eas FIRST COMPLETE palerader or 
HE WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
by JAMES PRIOR, Esq 
— of the ‘ Life of Goldsmith, % 
ately publishe ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
PRIOK’ S LIFE OF GOL DSMITH. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now published, of 
Ba R ON’S W OR K §, 
COMPLETE in ONE VOLUME, with all the Notes con- 
tained in the Seventeen Vols. Edition. With a Portrait, a View 
of Newstead Abbey, and Facsimiles of Lord Byron's Hand- 
writing at various Periods of his Life. Splendidly printed in an 
entirely new, and remarkably clear, type, in One Volume 8svo. 
handsomely bound. The Price no more than One Pound. 
at Murray, Albemarle-street, 














, Vol. V. of THE POCKET BYRON, 
N tt N T IRE LY ‘NEW EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of LORD BYRON, 
In Ten Pocket Votumes, including the whole of the Notes 
givenin the Edition of 1833 
Beautifully printed, and embellished with a_ Portrait and 
capes | Title- . Handsomely bound in cloth. Price only 
6d. each V lame. 
Vols. 1V. and V. contain Byron's DRAMAS COMPLETE. 
aa yee: Albemarle-street. 
On the Ist « with Plates anda N 
ARRATIV i ‘OF THRE E VOYAG ES i in the 
BLACK SEA, to the COAST of CIRCASSIA; including 
Desc tiptions of the Ports, and the Importance of their Trade. 
With Sketches of the Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. of the 
Circassians. 
y the Chevalier TAITBOUT DE MARIGNY, 
© oneal of H.M. the King of the Netherlands at Odessa. 
«* This Edition contains t Passages from the Original 
Work which were suppressed in = he 
John Murra ny. Albemi arle-stree rt. 
w ready, Toys al 8vo. 30s. 3 and. Toy al dto. 2/. 
COLLE CTION of interesting EXTRACTS 
from the P ELL RECORDS of the EXCHEQUER; bein 
Payments made out of His Majesty’s Revenue EQ the time “ 
Henry III. tothe end of Henry VI. With an Appe ndix, illus- 
trative of History, &c. during that period. ‘Translated from the 
Original Documents now in the custody of the Right eat Sir 
John Newport, Bart. Comptroller-General, by FRED RICK 
DEVON, of the Chapter-House Record Office, Wosunincter. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
= = neg HEAD’S NEW Rogue 
ead: dy,a New Edition, post 8 6d. 
HOME TOUR through ey MAN UFAC- 
TURING DISTRICTS of ENGLAND, 
By SIR GEORGE HE AD. 
In a few days, post 8vo. 
A Continuation of the Home Tour in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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7 GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, Gandieted from 
the ma Greek. 
Bes. W.JAMES AISLABI 
Rector of Holywrtlew with-Needingworth, iluntisgdonshire. 
indon: Longman & Co 
Just published, royal 19mo. with 8 instoniions.pelec 105. 6d. 
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XCURSIONS through the HIGHLANDS 
on ay! of SCOTLAND in 1835 and 1836. 
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Oa tH Bi of aa in 2 vols. with Portraits, 
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a Sketch of te Life. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
Reusl Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the 3rd edition 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 
With a Set of Questions at the end of each Letter. 

By Lod Editor of the ‘Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 
Printed fc G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Chntchreed, and 
WwW Brine ssi ace, S all Mall. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. i 


MEMOIR of Mrs. AGNES BULMER, ‘Author 


of* Messiah s Kingdom,’ and of the ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. 


Mortimer,’ 
By her Sister, ANNE ROSS COLLINSON 
To which is subjoined, Mrs. Bulmer’s last Poem, *Man the 
Oteesing « of Divine Benevolence,’ composed a short time before 
er death 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Fait Mal 
0. price 10s. 6d. boa 
ECTURES. = the PROPHETICAL OFFICE 
of the CHURCH, as i tent with R i and 
Popular Protesain 
OHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Owe College, and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, 
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London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and JH. Parker, Oxford. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2nd edition of 

7 SCHYLUS 
Recensuit JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. 
Coll. SS. Trin. nuper Socius, e “ een Literarum Professor 
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Author of a Work on ae — Treatment of the Epidemic 
Allen & Co. Leadenhall-street ; ; and Highley, Fleet-street, 


NOTES AND RHAPSODIES, 
n the press, and speedily will be published, 
NOTES, ABROAD and RHAPSODIES g 


By A VETERAN peav ELLER. 
Messrs. tener Co. London. 
a 
TEAM COMMUNICATION with Diy 
the RED SEA, advocated in a Letter to Lord Y; 
MeLsourne; and we ean by Plans of the Route, wot 
Charts of ihe Stations 
YslUS LARDNER, L.L.D. PRS, 
Allen & Co. “eatenhallstredt and Hatchard & Son, 
a few days will appear, in 12m 
THE WRONGS of the CAFFRE. NATION, 


stated in the form of a Narrative. derived from 
authentic Sources, 
tary Evidence. 
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James Duncan, 37, a, 
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By AZTE 
THE SCIENCE OF BOTANY. 
By HUGO RE 
THE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY, 
By: so 
ished, price 1 
HE THEATRE of the ‘GREEKS, a Series of 
Papers relating to the History and Criticism of the 
a. Fo tion, with a new Introduction, be 
alterations. 
By JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, B.A. 
_*% llow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cam 3 ed a t the Pas ss, by John Sm . Printer 
0 the University, for I & J.J. Deighton ; T. Stephenson; and 
R. + me fot 3.0 & F. vington ; peman & Os 
Ratan rg Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, M & 
Co.;_R. Pries' and J. Bohn, London ; E. Williams, Eton; 
and J. H. Parker, 
> Par RE Se beg with Plates and rah i price 6s. 
EATISE on GEOLOGY, forming the 
poe upder that Head in the current edition 6 of The 
Beepelagnen & nica 
rity N PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.S. 
fessor of Geo! in Kin ote e, London ; 
Author of illustrations 9 ry RE ietons logy of Yorkshire,’ a ‘Guide 
A. & C, Black Rainburgh gh Loneman 3 & $223, Segetta. Mas Mar- 
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By JOHN STEPHENSON, M.D. F.L.S. 
Published by John Churchill, i“ Brine street. 
EDUCED FROM 3i. 
N INTRODUCTION to “the. COMPARA- 
TIVE ANATOMY of ANIMALS,  commpilod with with constant 
reference to Physiology. By C. G. CARUS Phil. Doct. 
From the Gorman, by R. T GonES M.R.C.S, 2 an: 8vo. and 
a 4to. vol. of Plat 
J. Churchill - 4 the few remaining copies of this_standard 
scientific work at half-price. Of whom may be h 
Sir Everard Home’s Lectures on Comparative 
natomy. 6vols. 4to. with nearly 400 Plates, for Eight Guineas, 
published * t Eightose Guineas. 
16, Princese-strest, Leicester-square. 


st published, p a 
ETAPHYSICAL TRACT s, by ENGLISH 
WRITERS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, edited, 
but never published, by. tee} Fo e DR. PARR, jnclogt ee Collier's 
avis Sniversalis,’ s imen of True Philoso; nn a 
Tucker's © Man in Quest » ; Bpocimes with others by Hartley, 
&c., all very rare. 
Also, just published, price 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
om Collier, the English Metaphysician, containing his Con 4 
ndence with Clarke penne Hare and 
others. By Robert yn 
““Mammatt's Collection of “Geological Tracts, pe 
on the Formation of Ashby Coal Field, the result of 40 Years’ 


Research. feral 4to. with Map, Profiles, coloured Sections 
to 1011 fest below the surface of the earth. 102 beautifully- 











Just received from {~—— in | vol. royal 8vo. price 12s. bds. 
DISSERTATION on the SOIL and AGRI- 
CULTURE of the BRITISH SETTLEMENT of 
PENANG, or PRINCE of WALES’ ISLAND, in the Straits of 
Malacca, including Province Wellesley, on the Mala on Penin- 
sula; rs weet Hefe erence’ to the Settlements of SINGAPORE 
and A, and aceompanied by incidental Seasatediene 
on vi na Subjects of Local Interest in these Straits. 
By CAPT. JAMES ig of the Madras Army, M.R.A.S. &c. 
W.H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


“PROF wise” es OYD ON POOR LAW 4 AND ‘RENT. 
v st published, in 8vo. price 2s. 
wo LEC T URES on the JUSTICE of POOR 
LAWS, and one LECTURE on RENT; delivered in the 
University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term, 1836. 
y the Rev. W. F. LLOYD, M.A. F.R.S. 
Student of C hrist Church, Professor of Political Economy. 
ondon: peaks & Varty. 31, Strand; and J. H. — Oxford. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
In 8vo. cloth boards, price 12s. 
The Series of Lectures on 2 wa Value, 
Poor Laws, and Rent, delivered in the Calveraity of Oxford 
during the Years 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836 








Plates of Fossils. 20. 
Edward Lumley, 56, Chancery-lane. 


HAMPDEN’S — PTON yt pe egg EDITION. 
published, in 8vo. pri 

HE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY Con- 
sidered in its Relation to Christian Theology, in a Course 

of Lectures delivered before the University ne Oxford in the 
ear 1832, at the Lecture founded by JOHN BAMPTON, M.A. 

Janon of Salisbury. By MPDEN, D. D. Regius_Pro- 

fessor of Divinity in the University ‘of Oxford ; Canon of Christ 

Church, &c. Second edition, with Introduction. 

*.* The Introduction to the New Edition may be had sepa- 

rately, price ls. 





. Fellowes, ce Luge ate-street. 
Of whom also may be y the same Author, 

Parochial Sermons illustrative of the Importance 

of the Revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6¢- 

eee ae 
Lond J Houtmes, 4, Took’s Court Chancery La 
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